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CHAPTER ONE 


January 


H ANNAH SULLEN stood staring seaward. Romney 
Marsh stretched out between her and the sea, more than 
two miles of greyish-green marsh with cattle upon it, sheep 
and strong steers - for a long time ago the sea had left Rother. 
Hannah stood staring as her forebears had done when they kept 
their watch for enemy ships; a habit this, handed down from 
the past. In Rother people would pause at their work, shading 
their eyes and staring at nothing but the Marsh and those 
excellent sheep and steers, and, when it was not too misty, 
the horizon. 


It was New Year’s Day. It was Hannah’s birthday. She was 
thirty and her face was already lined, for the toilers of the earth 
mature and age early. But the lines were as yet not so harshly 


channelled that they marred the clear brown skin of her cheeks, 


while her deep-set grey eyes were still bright and steadfast. Her 


hair was dun-coloured, short and dishevelled. She was tall: her 


body suggested a branch denuded of leaves, it was stark and 


strong. The beauty of her body lay in this strength which gave 
it a kind of gaunt dignity. The dignity of toil - that was what 
you felt about Hannah, that was why you looked at her twice: 
at her large gnarled hands that held with precision, at her large 
sure feet that trod masterfully, at her grey steadfast eyes that 
saw life as it was, and seeing life neither feared nor despised it. 

The south wind was tearing at Hannah’s skirt; it was colder 
than many an easterly gale, die inhabitants of Rother would 
wonder why, especially those of them who lived in Crofts 
Lane-the lane that ended abrupdy in the Look-Out. For 
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Rother stood well above the Marsh on a hill, having Crofts 
Lane as its highest point, and the crazy old houses with their 
rotting walls, their cracked weather tiles and their sagging 
roofs, must huddle together rather helplessly, unable any more 
to withstand the winters. 

Hannah turned and unfastened some clothes from a line. 

She thought: ‘Father’s shirts is gettin’ that awful!’ Then 
she thought: ‘I wish Alf ’adn’t lost ’is job.... Alf, ’e aren’t 
a good son nor yet a good brother, ’e didn’t ought to ’ave lost 
that job, still maybe ’e does ’is best. .. ’e’s that soft. . .’ 

Mechanically she collected the clothes, flinging them over 
her hard brown arm, then she turned and went into her parents’ 
cottage. 

‘Come on, Hannah, do!’ came her mother’s voice, ‘it’s past 
six. Ain’t you ever goin’ to start on the breakfast ?’ 

★ ★ ★ 

Granny was huddled in a chair near the fire. She seemed old 
beyond the counting of her years. No one could have sworn 
to her precise age which, indeed, she herself had long since 
forgotten. A generous breeder Granny had been, she had bred 
to a raw-boned gipsy man; they had made many children, the 
two of them; some healthy but others very far from healthy. 
The ailing children had mercifully died; they had died at birth 
or very soon after. They had died in the small, dirty caravan 
that had smelt of cheap lamp-oil, the gipsy and Granny, and 
quite frequently of a vomiting infant. They had died either 
with or without a doctor, just as they had been bom with or 
without a doctor, for their father had had an adventurous mind 
that had been no respecter of places or persons. 

Three only of Granny’s children had lived: two were men 
of the sea who plied up and down the coast in the large sailing 
vessels that Hannah loved in spite of their grimy decks and 
grey sails - the sailing vessels that brought coal to Rother. Her 
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youngest child, a daughter by name Lily-Rose, bad married a 
labourer from the Harbour, William Bullen, who, when he 
could bring himself to work, repaired sluices, and dug the mud 
out of dykes, and collected the round, smooth, glossy beach 
boulders for road mending, garden paths and the like. He was 
sixty and complained of a varicose vein, a wrenched back, a 
stiff arm and incessant toothache. Hannah looked very like 
him, she had his gaunt limbs, his deep-set grey eyes and his tall 
straight figure. And she feared him in spite of his back and his 
arm, and that varicose vein that was forming an ulcer. For 
Hannah could remember when these things had not been, 
when William Bullen in the pride of his strength had frequently 
used his fists on her mother, and she screeching enough to split 
your ears, and Granny screeching as well, only louder; and 
Uncle Robert fresh from his ship with the brine and the coal- 
dust still caked on his face, Uncle Robert reeling in on the 
scene as befitted a man who had sailed the Channel and then 
spent a couple of hours at the Lion, the * Royal Oak’ or the 
Ropemaker’s Arms - Uncle Robert who could curse till the 
rafters shook, till the rotten plaster dropped from the walls and 
the most intrepid of rats took cover. Those had been Saturday 
nights down the Lane, nights when Hannah had stood guard 
over the children, over Thomas aged six and Alfred aged five 
- for had not she herself been all of eleven ? And so now in spite 
of her powerful arms, her broad strong chest, her competent 
hands and her fearless eyes, Hannah feared her father. Her 
mother Hannah had never feared and never liked either - quite 
simply she loved her. 

Granny sniffed the sausages that Hannah was frying, then 
she champed her blue gums: she was hungry and greedy. 

‘My Gawd,* she mumbled, ‘them sausages smells good.’ 
And she stretched out a claw. ‘Gimme one of’em, Hannah!’ 

Hannah shook her head: ‘It’s Bengers’ for you, and yer’ll 
’ave to wait till the rest ’as their breakfasts. Father, ’e’ll be 
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acomin’ down soon, and ’ere’s Tom and young Alf and Doris 
and Ermie. Think I’m goin’ to feed you afore I feeds them? 
Not much! ’ She had never been sentimental. 

Mrs. Bullen looked at her with watery eyes: ‘Don’t be so 
’ard on yer pore old granny. Go on, give ’er a sausage. It won’t 
do ’er no ’arm; it’ll do ’er good, as likely as not.’ 

But Hannah was firm: ‘ No, it’s Benger’s for ’er. “You give 
’er Benger’s, ” the doctor ’e said, “ with ’er stomach and bowels 
a crumb’s likely to kill ’er.” Think I wants that to ’appen after 
all me work to keep ’er alive in spite of ’erself? Think I’m 
goin’ to lose ’er now for the sake of a sausage i You keep quiet, 
yer old devil!’ she snapped, turning on Granny, for Granny 
was edging nearer the stove - very slyly she was edging nearer 
the stove. ‘ You stay quiet where yer is or yer’ll be in yer grave, 
and that’s Gawd’s truth I’m tellin’ yer.’ 

Granny slobbered. 

Mr. Bullen limped painfully into the room: ‘Me leg’s broke 
out again,’ he remarked; ‘it’s been suppuratin’ all over the 
blankets somethink awful. I’ll ’ave to say no to that 

job-’ 

Tom, who worked down at the saw-mill, scowled; but Alf, 
it appeared, sympathised with their father. 

‘Any’ow, ’taint no job for a man,’ he protested, ‘no more 
nor mine was. I telled ’em off proper. “Dig yer muck out 
yerself if yer wants it dug.” Them was my words, I told ’em 
off proper. “You try bullyin’ people in Moscow!” I says.’ 

‘ Shut yer face! ’ yelled Ids father furiously. ‘ Muck is it what 
yer too fine to dig ? Well then, what about muckin’ around 
with the girls ? You ain’t too fine for that job, so I’ve bin 
’earin’. Why shouldn’t yer earn yer keep and keep me ? Ain’t 
I yer parent, yer lazy young swine ?’ 

‘Ah, now yer arskin’ me somethin’ .. .* grinned Alf. 

*Oh, for Gawd’s sake, ’old yer noise, do,’ Hannah ordered. 

She set a large pot of tea on the table, the dish of sausages and 
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a loaf of stale bread, while her mother went off in search of the 
butter. 

‘Gimme a sausage!’ commanded Granny. ‘I don’t want 
no Benger’s, I wants a ’ot sausage!’ And her voice sounded 
almost youthful with greed. Then she nodded and apparently 
fell asleep. 

‘I better be makin’ ’er grub’, sighed Hannah. 

She didn’t herself know why she sighed. She was used to 
violent disputes during meals, so used to them that at times she 
scarcely heard them. For five years now she had prepared 
Benger’s food, while for more years than that she had cooked 
the breakfast. Presently, too, she would sweep the kitchen, 
make the beds, tidy Ermie and Doris for school and do numer¬ 
ous other odd chores about the place before going off to her 
daily service as maid of all work - an uncertain job but well 
enough paid when Hannah could get it. There was nothing 
unusual about the morning except inasmuch as it was her 
birthday, a fact that none of them seemed to remember. 

She stood still with her hands on her straight, thin hips and 
surveyed the kitchen and then the table - the kitchen with its 
case of moth-eaten stuffed birds, its family Bible, its rickety 
chairs, and its dresser festooned with tom paper ruching. 
Hannah would have liked to consign that ruching to the flames, 
but Mrs. Bullen clung to it as she clung to the case of moth- 
eaten stuffed birds and the family Bible that nobody opened. 
On the window-sill was a bundle of socks that Mrs. Bullen 
intended to mend, but somehow or other never mended, an 
old dress of Ermie’s, too ragged for school, a bowl of dripping, 
a dilapidated comb, and a jam-pot containing faded chrysanthe¬ 
mums. The cooking stove smoked on the least provocation 
and the hole in its oven was stuffed with sacking. The kitchen 
was draughty yet intolerably hot, unless there was not enough 
money for coal, in which case the kitchen was draughty and 
freezing. But its smoke-stained ceiling was heavily beamed 
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with the honest, enduring, courageous oak that everyone hated 
save Hannah, who loved it. And the oak bulged out here and 
there on the walls, pushing its way through the Queen Anne 
plaster, so that every spring Mr. Bullen would say it was time 
that he got a bucket of whitewash. And to Hannah this kitchen 
symbolized home, for was it not the only home she had 
hiown i It was that, and in it she had first savoured life through 
the age-old medium of cause and effect: of rewarding caresses 
and punitive beatings. 

She looked at the table, at her father and mother. Mrs. 
Bullen was tearful now - that was the gin. Hannah hated the 
stuff, hated all strong drink, but she did not condemn, she 
seldom condemned; like God she possessed an infinite patience. 
Mr. Bullen gulped his tea noisily, then swore because the hot 
tea found a tooth, or rather all that was left of a tooth, and 
caused him a moment of the most acute torture. Tom sliced 
his sausage with staid precision: a neat-looking young man of 
twenty-four, fair-complexioned and clear-eyed, like Uncle 
Robert had been at his age, or so said his mother. Tom was a 
little above himself these days, a little inclined to be critical 
since getting that job with Wilkes at the saw mill. Alf smoked 
and chewed and spat out bits of gristle, some of which missed 
his plate and fell on to the table. He was handsome in a dark 
and slovenly way, he had a strong look of his gipsy grandsire. 
But he seldom washed and his delicate teeth were almost as 
badly decayed as his father’s. He was indolent in all his personal 
habits, energetic in theory and lazy in practice. A malcontent 
who, the while he complained, would no nothing to better his 
own condition. In a word, a lump of that perilous dough 
from which can be kneaded the stuff of revolutions. Not a 
brother to be proud of as Hannah must admit. And then of 
course there were Doris and Ermie. 

Doris and Ermie. Doris was ten, the fruit of a sudden unruly 
impulse. She had been conceived in a disused shed - blindly 
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and greedily conceived. Yet Hannah hardly remembered the 
man 'who had called up that sudden unruly impulse, and this 
struck her as strange, as decidedly strange in view of Doris, 
but it did not shock her. Doris was a plain and honest-looking 
child with blunt, freckled features; a good child too, though 
her hither had been neither good nor honest. He had fled the 
district when he had learned the result of that night in the dis¬ 
used shed. Oh, well, Hannah reflected, he was no great loss; 
if they’d married she would probably have had to keep him. 

Ermie was six. Four years of repression and then that sailor 
who had come from the Baltic in a ship that was laden with 
sweet-smelling timber. A clean, lovely ship, with well- 
scrubbed decks and white, neatly patched sails, with burnished 
brass, and a look of freedom and pride about her. He had been 
very young, clean, too, like his ship. His eyes had been inno¬ 
cent, the eyes of a child - he had often wanted to talk of his 
mother. She, Hannah, had sat with his head on her lap. His 
hair had been yellow and thick, as was Ermie’s; Hannah had 
found it pleasant to touch. He had liked the meadows beyond 
the town, those meadows stolen from Romney Marsh. He 
had liked the smell of the meadowsweet and the songs of the 
birds - he had been so simple. 

‘Do you believe in God?’ he had asked her. ‘I do when I 
look at your most fair country.’ 

Yes, at first he had said so many things like this, lying there 
with his head on Hannah’s lap; he had said them looking up 
into her eyes, and she had felt very protective towards him. 

Sometimes he had told her fabulous stories; half in jest, half 
in earnest, he had told her of fairies. And legends he had told 
her, legends conceived in the hearts and the minds of his own 
Norse people. He had made her feel the urge of the wind in 
the sails of great and purposeful vessels, see the splendid curves 
of those wind-filled sails, hear the tearing, thudding sound of 
the water. And humbler things he hid wished to speak of: 
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small flowers in forests where the spring was tardy; small 
streams near his home that had leapt to life on a sudden after 
having been ice bound. And Hannah had listened attentively, 
smiling while not always understanding, yet queerly happy, 
because this man was awakening in her work-benumbed soul 
its first timid realization of beauty. 

Then had come that warm and bewitched June evening, 
with the constant monotonous notes of the cuckoo away in 
the woods that were called Cuckoo Hollow. And the light 
had suddenly brightened and deepened, so that the cattle that 
grazed on the Marsh - on the edge of the Marsh where it 
touched the meadow - looked as though magicked by some 
hidden hand that had changed them into glowing enamel; so 
that the Marsh looked unearthly green, and the river and dykes 
unearthly blue; so that the cuckoo’s monotonous call had a 
curious power to disturb the senses. 

She had felt him trembling under her hands: ‘ You . . . you 
...’ he had stammered, ‘I find you splendid. You are like a tall 
pine, so straight, so strong ... I have never seen a woman like 
you, so straight, so strong. You have strong little breasts be¬ 
neath your dress -1 desire to see them. Hannah, listen to me 
... I am a man... I would be your man.... You have strong 
little breasts_Only now, do I know how much I desire you. 

And only then had she also known how great was the urge 
of desire within her. 

He had taken her almost reverently, pressing her down on 
the fertile soil as though on some primitive pagan altar. Their 
loving had been very silent and deep, and when it was over 
they had stared at each other a little afraid, a little disturbed by 
the force of this thing that had claimed their bodies. 

Then: ‘Kiss me some more — come on .. .’ she had urged, 
‘I wants you to kiss me some more. Come on....’ 

But at that he had stooped and kissed her hand. 

‘Aren’t you the queer one ...’ Hannah had muttered. 
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He had left her. He had sailed away in his ship. She had 
watched his ship gliding along the river from the ancient Look- 
Out at the end of Crofts Lane. All the women of Crofts Lane 
had come a-running as they generally did when a ship went 
by, for the spell of the waters still lay over Rother. A clean, 
lovely ship putting out to sea, and to her he had seemed a most 
lovely man. But she had not wept for him then - no, nor after. 
She and the other women had waved and the blond-headed 
men had waved back - that was all. And when next the ship 
had come laden to Rother he had not been of her crew - that 
was all. Married and no longer a seafaring man? Perhaps. 
She had not questioned the captain. 

With the spring had been bom a child with fair hair, almost 
white just at first and then deepening to yellow. A child with 
very innocent eyes. She had called it Ermentrude after his 
mother, at least that was what they had christened the child. 
But Ermentrude - such an outlandish name, even Hannah had 
found that she preferred Ermie. She was thinking of these 
things now as she looked at the family gathered about the 
table. 

How her father had stormed! But she had not blamed him, 
even though she had felt no least stirring of shame. It had 
seemed to her natural that he should storm, quite as natural, 
indeed, as having a baby. 

‘You gettin’ one bastard after another,’ he had stormed; 
‘yer as bad as a bitch in ’eat. One were too many and now 
there’s this brat. Yer a proper ’ore. Did ’e leave yer some 
money ? ’E didn’t ? Well, then yer a fool as well, I’m tellin’ 
yer. Yer a bloody fool! ’Oo’s goin’ to support ’em I wants ter 
know i ’Ooo’s goin’ to support ’em ? ’ 

‘I are’, she had told him. 

But her mother had pushed him out of the house: ‘You go 
and get tight if yer wants’, shehadsaid. ‘Yougoan’ drownded 
yerself if yer wants. This aren’t your affair, it’s us females’ 
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affair .* And then she had stewed up the morning’s tea and had 
given the steaming black brew to Hannah. 

For was she not of the gipsy blood that must mate and 
beget at the seasons of mating? Must very simply mate and 
beget as the lesser creatures mate and beget because they en¬ 
visage no god save nature ? Surely she was of that gipsy blood 
- of the blood that she had bequeathed to Hannah. And so 
Hannah’s mother had accepted this grandchild very much as 
she had accepted Doris; and drunk or sober she had tended it 
right well, for though gin could bring tears to her handsome 
black eyes it could seldom lessen her skill with a baby. And 
if she demanded her pound of flesh and took every penny that 
Hannah earned; nay more, if she laid every household burden 
upon Hannah’s willing but aching shoulders, what would 
you? One must pay for most things in this world, for lasting 
joys and for joys that pass, and Hannah had always been a free 
giver. 

Father and Mother, Tom and Alf, Doris and Ermie - and 
there was old Granny making the angry sucking noise that 
she always made when resentful and hungry - Granny blear- 
eyed but now wide awake. 

‘Just wait ’arf a jiff, Gran, it’s cornin’ along. . . .’ And 
Hannah turned once more to the stove. Presently she might 
manage to eat her own breakfast. ‘They’re all just like so 
many kids,’ she thought, ‘even Father -1 don’t rightly know 
why ’e scares me, even Gran - they’re all just like so many kids. 
Gawd, I feels as though I’d ’ad seven, not two. I don’t rightly 
know ’ow they’d get along without me.’ 



CHAPTER TWO 


January 

i 

H ANNAH thought quite a lot about being thirty; she had 
never troubled over her age, but thirty, that did seem 
like getting old. Maybe that was why her back ached at times, 
maybe that was why she turned from her food - not always, 
but when that damn’ stove smoked too badly or when she must 
cook for the family with whom she had taken on temporary 
service. Temporary service when you didn’t live in was hard 
because you tramped backwards and forwards, and you 
tramped in all weathers, rain or shine; still, it gave you a 
chance to see something of the kids and even to go to the pic¬ 
tures of an evening. 

The pictures were so restful, you had nothing to do but just 
to sit still and see other people working. There you lounged in 
the darkness resting your back and surreptitiously easing your 
feet by kicking off your shoes - it was beautifully restful. And 
the things they did! All those horrible murders! And those 
chaps in masks who had wrecked a train and got off with the 
girl as well as the money; and that man who had rescued the 
girl in the end at the risk of his own life because he loved her - 
the way they had gazed at each other, that pair! ‘I love you,' 
he had said; ‘will you marry me, Phyllis?’ He had been so 
nice-looking too, and quite young. But men weren’t like that 
except on the screen, not they! Hannah Bullen had done with 
men; Hannah Bullen knew all there was to know about men; 
they were not so damn anxious to offer you marriage. And 
if you did marry them, what about it? They were generally 
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more out of work than in. But out or in they must have their 
smokes, and out or in they must have their drinks, and out or 
in they must have their women. And when the kids came too 
fast whose fault was it ? Not theirs, oh, no, it was never their 
fault. To hear them talk you’d think they’d done nothing but 
shove in potatoes on their allotments! Yes, Hannah Bullen 
had done with men. Since Ermie’s birth she had not been near 
a man, and Ermie was six and she, Hannah, was thirty. In ten 
years she’d be forty, and in ten more years she’d be as old as 
her mother was now. . . . Maybe Ermie would have found a 
good husband by then. She must keep her eyes skinned, she 
must look after Ermie - no loitering about with the boys of an 
evening, none of that sort of nonsense, it led to trouble. Doris 
was the kind that would make her own way. Doris would 
keep herself to herself, as the saying went, and besides, she was 
clever. A real smart child, always top of her class - Doris was 
reckoning to be a school-teacher. Yes, young Doris was all 
right, but what about Ermie ? 

Ermie had that far-away look in her eyes that her father had 
had - that queer innocent look, as though she wouldn’t know 
muck when she touched it. Her eyes were so clean, like the 
sky after rain,.. like the water down in the dicks come spring; 
and blue - there was only one thing as blue and that was the 
flower of the wild marsh bugloss . . . unless it should be her 
father s eyes.... But maybe his eyes weren’t blue any more, 
men s eyes changed a lot, they changed more than women’s. 
Ermie didn t care in the least about sums and reading and writ¬ 
ing, Ermie was backward. What she wanted was to hear about 
fairies and such-like; what she wanted was to stand for hours 
at the Look-Out staring across the Marsh to the sea; and when 
it grew dark she must go to the window and watch the light¬ 
houses flash in the darkness. In clear weather, with luck, you 
could count four lights: Rother Harbour, Dungeness, Dover 
and Griz-nez. Ermie said she wanted to live in a ship, or that 
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maybe she’d rather live in a lighthouse.... And Erode kept 
asking you about God, who was He, what was He, and what 
did He look like ? Just as though you could tell her as easily as 
though God was Uncle Robert or Father! Ermie had said 
that she thought she’d like God because the teacher had told 
her one morning that God had made birds, and flowers, and 
the Marsh, and the sea, and everything Ermie most loved, 
except, of course, the sweets in the sweetshop. A clean, lovely 
ship. A clean, lovely man with the eyes of a child - with 
Ermie’s eyes. He had sailed away and had never come back - 
he didn’t even know of Ermie’s existence. 

Hannah plunged her scrubbing brush into the bucket. The 
soapsuds crept up and up her lean arm, then splashed on the 
greasy bricks of the kitchen. Just now she was obliging the 
vicar’s wife whose cook was away having influenza. No one 
less than the vicar’s wife, if you please. Oh, yes, everyone 
knew all there was to know about Hannah Bullen and her two 
bastard children: ‘Such a pity’, they said, as no doubt it was. 
‘Such a terrible pity, but what a good worker!’ 

A good worker i Why, she was a veritable dragoon! Not 
one, either, a whole regiment of dragoons charging down upon 
dirt without let or mercy. And once in the saddle you couldn’t 
hold her; she and her temperament would lunge forward 
dispatching first this job and then that, finding jobs, making 
jobs if they didn’t exist: polishing furniture, brass or pewter, 
sweeping the carpets, washing the paint, turning out cup¬ 
boards and cleaning windows, getting in the coal and those 
heavy oak logs that made rooms in Rother so friendly in 
winter, stacking the logs in great bountiful stacks in the wide 
Sussex grates of the ancient houses. Upstairs and down, quick 
of eye, sure of foot, and as strong to lift weights as any young 
navvy. 

‘Hannah, can you give me a hand with this trunk? It’s so 
heavy.’ 
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‘You go along now, I’ll lift it.' 

‘Hannah, I must have this wardrobe moved out-get the 
gardener to help you.’ 

‘I don’t want no gardener.' 

A good worker indeed, undeniably a treasure, but one did 
not engage Hannah permanently - such a pity, but one had to 
draw the line somewhere. 

Scrub, scrub, scrub. Hannah punished the bricks. *My 
Gawd, this place do fair stink,’ she remarked, fully conscious 
that no one was there to hear her. 

Scrub, scrub, scrub. The sound of the brush, stiff and hard 
on the hard old bricks gave her pleasure and eased a certain 
disquieting craving. Scrub, scrub, scrub. She had done with 
men... must be careful of Ermie, very careful. Scrub, scrub, 
scrub. Father ought to get work; Alf ought to get work, 
damn his eyes, and keep it. Scrub, scrub, scrub. Mother didn’t 
look ’erself, might be going to be took bad at any moment - 
if only she’d let up a bit on the gin. . . . Oh, well, Father ’e 
certainly wam’t no treat, wot with this thing and that, no, he 
wam’t - pore Mother! 

Those saucepans needed a real good scouring, when she’d 
finished scrubbing the floor, she’d get at them. And maybe 
she’d do a bit of cleaning upstairs - maybe she’d get at the 
vicar’s study. 

*’E do be a perfect gentleman,’ she thought, ‘always so 
pleasant - pity ’e’s a vicar.’ Then she thought: ‘Erm likes 
everythin’ nice and tidy, yer can see that the way she cares for 
’er doll, alwers smoothin’ its dress an’ brushin’ its ’air. Pity 
Mother’s so set on them bits and pieces - cam’t keep the place 
nice with all them things about. Oh, but any’ow Father brings 
in enough mud on ’is boots to start a vegetable garden, and 
Alf’s that mucksy in all ’is ways.... Wonder if Tom’s really 
courtin’ that Ireen; she’s a stuck-up piece! Don’t much like 
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us, it seems, nor our ’abits. You’d think ’er dad were adook, 
you really would, ’stead of just a builder.’ 

Scrub, scrub, scrub. The floor foaming with soapsuds and 
Hannah’s chilblains beginning to bleed, and Hannah’s knees 
feeling none too grand. ‘My Gawd, I’m that stiff- comes of 
bein’ thirty.’ Scrub, scrub, scrub ... 

‘Hannah, are you there ? I want that oak coffer moved into 
the hall, it’s too heavy for me.’ 

‘ Oh, all right, mum, I’m coming’! ’ 


2 

That night when Hannah got home she felt tired, so tired 
that she wanted to sleep in her clothes and thus steal an extra 
ten minutes in the morning. She was wet: a cold and penetrat¬ 
ing sleet had soaked her inadequate shoes and stockings, but 
Hannah didn’t care about trifles like that, all she wanted was 
sleep and plenty of it. 

‘I’m just jawled-out, tonight,’ she began, as she opened the 
cottage door and walked in. 

Mr. Bullen glanced up from the local paper: ‘So am I,’ he 
said tersely, ‘me leg bums like ’ell.’ Then: ‘Yer mother she’s 
been took terrible bad, she’s upstairs in ’er bed, she’s been 
vomitin’; and Ermie she’s ’ad an accident...’ 

Hannah went white to the lips: ‘Is she ’urt ? Why weren’t 
I told, why weren’t I sent for ? Where is Ermie e - not at the 
’orspital ? ’ 

‘Course not,’ snapped her father irritably, ‘’twam’t nothin' 
like that; she’s tore ‘er knee on a bit of barb’ wire. Tom’s took 
’er to the doctor, and the doctor ’e says as she’ll be all right in 
a couple of days - it aren’t deep nor nothin’. If she ’ad my 
ulcer she’d know all about it!’ 

“Ow you did scare me...’ breathed Hannah faintly. Then 
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she felt a bitter surge of resentment. How dared he scare her 
like that? She could have struck him. 

She went up to the attic where she slept with her children - 
an attic too small for one human being, let alone for three. 
Doris slept on the floor and Ermie shared the bed with her 
mother. Ermie seemed cheerful enough, Hannah thought, 
rather proud of her wound than otherwise and only too pleased 
and anxious to show it. 

‘And I didn’t cry one single tear!’ she piped. ‘Doctor ’e 
said as I was a ’ero, ’cause the iodine ’urt. And I’m not to go 
to school for two ’ole days - I’m to keep me leg up. I wants 
you to tell me a story now, please; tell me a fairy story, come 
on!” 

‘Presently I will, if yer good’, Hannah promised. She 
stooped down and took the child in her arms. ‘Ermie,’ she 
whispered, *’ow much do yer love me?-’ow much?’ And 
she strained her against her breast, ‘’Ow much? Tell me 
quick!’ 

*Oh, lots’, said Ermie. 

From across the passage came the sound of retching. Han¬ 
nah frowned; she had felt this in her bones, she had felt that 
her mother’s attack was brewing, was indeed overdue-a 
stomach attack, the result of neat spirits and tripe and onions. 

‘Oh, my ’ead, my pore ’ead,’ came a strangled voice; ‘oh, 
my pore, pore ’ead. Gawd ’elp me. Is that you?’ 

‘Yes, it’s me’, replied Hannah rather tartly. 

Mrs. Bullen was vomiting into a chamber. The atmosphere 
of the room was fetid, for the window was always kept care¬ 
fully closed. Mrs. Bullen’s black locks were wildly untidy and 
the front of her ragged nightgown was stained. On a broken- 
backed chair lay a goodly assortment of Mr. and Mrs. Bullen’s 
soiled clothes-they were very much soiled and in various 
ways. Mrs. Bullen was habitually behindhand with the wash¬ 
ing, a constant source of annoyance to Hannah. For the rest 
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the room had the hopeless appearance that is characteristic of 
poverty that has gained on its victims and is still gaining. Like 
its owners the room had ceased to make efforts, finding in 
squalor a certain peace, and a certain easement in degradation. 

Mrs. Bullen groaned loudly: ‘Feels like as I’m dyin’ . . . 
maybe this is the end and I’m goin’ to die.’ 

‘Not you, no such luck!’ Hannah reassured her. 

There was nothing to be done, one must just let her rip till 
she got the spirits out of her belly. Hannah had seen these 
attacks many times; the first time she had been pretty badly 
frightened, but now she was only faintly repelled, and faintly 
surprised that she loved this woman. Then all of a sudden she 
was painfully conscious of a violent and well-nigh despairing 
longing - of a longing for something that she could not define, 
for something clean, and simple and lovely. 

‘Maybe it’s the sea ... I dunno,’ she mused, ‘or maybe it’s 
them meadows down by the Marsh, or maybe it’s just that 
I’m so damn’ tired. You’ll be better soon. Mother,’ she said, 
not unkindly. 

She went back to Ermie who was sitting up in bed very 
wide awake: ‘ Yer promised! ’ began Ermie. 

‘’Umps,’ smiled Hannah, stroking her hair, and speaking 
for a moment in the dialect that belonged to old Granny’s 
generation, ‘umps, me pretty, I’ll tell yer a story.’ 

‘There was onest a pore woman what was always dirty be¬ 
cause she never ’ad time to get clean, nor money to buy ’erself 
enough soap, nor ’ot water enough if she’d ’ad the money. 
And sometimes she wanted lots of ’ot water like the people 
could ’ave as she ’ad to work for - lots and lots of’ot water in 
a great big bath in a great big room with a great big window. 
And I think she wanted a garden with roses; and maybe she 
even wanted a fountain. And she wanted all kind of other 
things too: she wanted a ship ...’ 

‘And a lighthouse’, said Ermie. 
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* And the Marsh/ went on Hannah , 4 what runs down to the 
sea/ 

‘And she wanted the sea itself’, said Ermie. 

‘Yes, and a country t’other side of the sea where the pine- 
trees grows very tall/ went on Hannah, ‘and where there’s 
lots and lots of streams/ 

‘And she wanted all the fishes/ said Ermie, ‘and all the birds 
what lived in them trees.’ 

‘Yes, I ’spect so, specially the birds’, agreed Hannah. ‘Well, 
one day an old fairy she come along: “I likes you,” she says, 
“’cos I’m yer godmother, and I knows all the things what 
you’ve never ’ad and what you wants most particular badly, 
and ’ere they all is! ” And she waved her wand and there they 
all was. . .’ 

‘But ’ow?’ inquired Ermie. 

‘Oh, I dunno - fairywise’, Hannah told her. ‘Any’ow, she 
saw a ’normous bath all steamin’ ’ot and all made of marble, 
and more soap than an army o’ giants could use. And she saw 
the most wonderful garden of roses. And she saw the Marsh 
like it must ’ave been onest afore them tar factories come along 
-all quiet and green and ’appy and wide, with nothink to 
make yer feel angry for it. And she saw a lovely ship on the 
sea, a ship with big white billowin’ sails; and she saw a country 
over the sea with surprisin’ tall trees, and she ’eard the birds 
singin’. And she saw little streams what was covered with ice, 
and then the sun come and the streams started flowin’, and she 
saw that all the fish in them streams was shinin’ because they 
was gold and silver. “My Gawd”, she said, “and it’s mine, 
all mine - maybe I’m dead and ’ave got into ’eaven!” 

‘Then the fairy says this: “Now you listen,” she says: “sup¬ 
posin’ I arst you to give all these things to someone what was 
even more tired than you, and more dirty than you, and more 
’ard-workin’. Would yer do it?” she says. “’Cause I knows 
such a person.” 
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“*Oh dear, oh dear,” says the pore dirty woman, “I don’t 
want to do it, Gawd knows I don’t, but if there’s a person more 
tired than me and more wantin’ a ’ot bath, why then - yes I 
would, ’cause a person more tired than me must feel awful! 
Take ’em quick! ” she says. And the fairy took ’em. 

‘But afore yer could wink so much as an eye, there they 
all was again and even grander: the bath, and the garden, and 
the Marsh, and the sea, and the ship with white sails, and the 
beautiful country, and the trees, and the birds, and the streams, 
and the fish. 

‘“Now you take the lot, the ’ole bloody lot; ’cause they’s 
really and truly yours, now,” says the fairy/ 

Hannah stopped speaking. A silly story; she wondered how 
it had come into her head. She wouldn’t give up a hot bath, 
not she! She wouldn’t give up a garden either! Anyhow she 
was much too tired to think, that was why she’d told Ermie 
all that rubbish. Ermie, she saw, was fast asleep, and Doris 
had been asleep for hours - nothing ever roused Doris, she was 
such a sound sleeper. Hannah yawned, and sighed, and partly 
undressed, then she crawled into bed and blew out the candle. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


January 

S NOW blowing thickly over the Marsh and piling itself 
into drifts along the high road. The sheep pressing close 
to the roadside fences in an effort to contact themselves with 
the Lookers-in an effort to contact themselves with man, 
with man the destroyer and man the protector. Ice on the 
dykes, and an icy wind sweeping across the Marsh into Rother, 
and Rother as white as a bridal veil with soft folds of snow on 
its roofs and cobbles. Anchor Street, whose steep hill once led 
down to the sea, grown as perilous now as the Cresta Run. 
And everyone throwing logs on his fire, and rubbing his hands, 
and cursing the weather. 

But as Mrs. Ware said to Mrs. Butler, who passed the re¬ 
mark on to Mrs. Bullen, who shouted it to Mrs. Roach across 
the way, who repeated it to her bedridden husband - as Mrs. 
Ware said: ‘Them as thinks it’s cold back along in the town 
better come down our lane, and when they gets ’ome they’ll 
find it balmy!’ 

She was right; the wind was particularly spiteful to Crofts 
Lane and no mistake about it, whirling the snowflakes against 
folks’ windows and driving them in through inadequate case¬ 
ments, whirling the snowflakes against folks’ doors and driving 
them in through decaying lintels, snatching at broken tiles on 
folks’ roofs and flinging them down with murderous violence, 
driving the snow through cracks in the walls and pressing it into 
perilous gutters, freezing the water in faulty pipes and causing ice 
to form in the cisterns. Seldom had there been a more spiteful 
wind, and seldom more misfortunes about than that winter. 
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Grumble, grumble, and with very good cause: Hannah 
couldn’t coax the kitchen fire to light, for the snow would 
keep on blowing down the chimney. Doris had the mumps, 
and Alf had the ’flu, and Father had a series of ungovernable 
tempers. Mrs. Ware’s eldest brother, who lived in her cottage, 
had had his first finger sawn off at the saw-mill. Mrs. Butler’s 
last baby was crowing with croup. And now Mrs. Roach’s 
bedridden husband must lie in wet blankets all day and all 
night because of the hole just above his bed, and no good 
moving the bed about either, for wherever you moved it 
you’d come on a leak-thanks to the Happy-go-Lucky 
Landlord. 

Out bounced Mrs. Roach in spite of the weather, and she 
fairly bursting with indignation, and she never one to econo¬ 
mize words: ‘Damn ’is bloody carcase to ’ell, that’s what I 
says, and when ’e gets there I ’opes as ’e’ll freeze. ’Im callin’ 
’isself a friend of the pore! Bloody fine friend of the pore ’e is, 
friend of ’is own bloody pocket, more like. If I catches ’im 
round ’ere I’ll kick ’im in the bum. Me pore ’usband’s that 
froze ’e can’t ’old ’is false teeth in. ’E’s lyin’ in a swamp from 
that leak in the roof and bein’ fair blowed out of bed into the 
bargain. ’Ad the sauce to talk to me about fresh air, ’ad the 
sauce to tell me that fresh air were ’ealthy. I’ll fresh air ’im 
proper one day, I will that. ’E’ll ’ear a few ’ome truths about 
’isself, the dirty swine, it’s ’igh time as ’e ’eard ’em! ’ 

Mrs. Ware, who was struggling to rescue her washing, 
nodded dolefully. She was habitually doleful, but for all that 
she dearly loved a good row and she fancied that she 
sensed a good row in the making. ‘I’m sure I dimno 
’ow you stands it, Mrs. Roach; in your place I’d ’ave told ’im 
down afore this. ’E didn’t ought to serve you the way ’e do, 
and you one of’is oldest and most regelar tenants. Seven bob 
a week we pays for our ’ovel, and the lavatory stinkin’ some- 
think awful ’cause my Sid put that dead kitten down it by 
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mistake - blocked the pipe up, ’e did, and of course it wants 
clearin’. Children will be children, I says, cam’t expect 
nothin’ else, you cam’t, as I told ’im. I arst ’im to send me a 
plumber along, and what do yer think ’e answered? -1 arsk 
you! “If your child’s depositin’ kittens in the pan, you’d 
better get the doctor to see ’im,’’ ’e says, just like that if yer 
please. ’Orrid coarse I calls it.’ 

Mrs. Bullen and Mrs. Butler came to their doors and peered 
expectantly out at their neighbours. 

*’Erbert’s croup’s worse today,’ Mrs. Butler announced; 
"e's blue in the face, it’s somethin’ fierce. Course I ’spects it’s 
that old brick sewer wots broke - I’ve ’eard tell that them sewer 
rats causes croup among infants. My ’usband ’e got fifteen of 
’em last week - pity is that our cat’s gome and died as well, 
she must ’ave got ’old of some of the poison.’ 

Mrs. Bullen chipped in: ‘Well, we cam’t get no food so we 
aren’t even got the chance to be poisoned - cam’t light no 
fire on account of the snow, and the pipe’s froze again so we 
cam’t get no water. Mr. Bullen’e’s fair fed up with it all. ’E’s 
been threatenin’ to go and assault - you knows ’oo - ’e’s been 
threatenin’ to knock his blarsted ’ead off. “Let ’im ’ave me 
up in the court”, he says. “Let ’im try it”, ’e says, “I aren’t 
afraid of’im! I aren’t afraid of no man!” ’e says. Oh, my 
’usband ’e’s bloody well fed up, I can tell yer.’ 

Watercrease-Bill and Jumping-Jimmie were shivering over 
their cracked coke stove in the tumble-down shed near the 
entrance to the Lane; the shed that as Mrs. Roach liked to 
point out - was not fit for pigs, let alone for humans. 

They were old and their blood had been thinned by time, 
and perhaps by the constant onslaughts of vermin, so that they 
hated the spiteful wind, hated everything that was connected 
with winter: die snow, and the sleet, and the damp marsh 
fogs that made their bones ache and frayed their tempers. 

A curious couple these two old men, they had been there so 
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long that no one remembered precisely when or whence they 
had come, not even the Happy-go-Lucky Landlord, for he had 
found them firmly installed when he bought Crofts Lane as a 
crazy investment. He had not had the heart to turn them 
adrift since apparently they had had nowhere to go, and thus 
he had shrugged and left them in peace, though he knew very 
well that their shed gave scandal. But, after all, he had not 
let them the shed so what could he do but halve the rent and 
forgive it when it was not forthcoming. Happy-go-Lucky he 
certainly was, but taking him by and large, good-hearted. 

Some said that they had been Brothers of the Road who had 
suddenly found themselves weary of tramping. Some said 
that they had sailed over from France and anchored in Rother 
Harbour one morning. Some said that they had hailed from 
the coal mines of the Forest of Dean, having suffered from 
shock after a devastating explosion. But they themselves said 
never a word that could throw the least light on their previous 
history. Precisely how they lived was a puzzle, for apart from 
the old-age pension they had nothing. At one time Water- 
crease-Bill had earned his name by picking wild watercress 
when he could find it, and this he had peddled about the streets; 
but most people had bought it for their canaries and not for 
themselves - it had never looked fresh, which suggested that 
it had been kept in his shed, a thought that was certainly not 
appetizing. Jimmie had used to make a fair bit, opening a gate 
on the Marsh for motors; he was greatly afflicted by St. Vitus’s 
Dance and had thus been an object of people’s compassion. 
But latterly he had remained much at home because his sight 
was beginning to fail - he would fumble and not find the latch 
of the gate and this, for some reason, appeared to shame him. 

Dirty? Yes, of course they were both very dirty, their 
heads were lousy and so were their bodies, while as for their 
bedding and as for their shed - but really the less said about 
those the better. Even Hannah must quail at the thought of that 
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shed; after all there were limits, there were bugs and bugs, and 
their brand was abnormally large and lively. Thus it was that 
Watercrease-Bill and his friend passed their days in an almost 
complete isolation, and this seemed to content them both well 
enough, for apparently they much preferred each other to 
anyone else, which perhaps was lucky. 

Watercrease-Bill rubbed his cracked red hands. ‘It’s cold/ 

And Jumping-Jimmie assented, that is to say he nodded his 
head which, however, was apt to be rather misleading, for 
now he could never stop nodding his head. 

‘Maybe I’d better get supper?’ queried Bill. 

And once again Jumping-Jimmie assented. 

So Watercrease-Bill hiked himself up stiffly, then he went 
to the cupboard and found two herrings, some dripping, some 
bread and an old frying-pan. 

‘This fire’s not overmuch good’, he grumbled. ‘Seems to 
me that you might have looked after the fire, you’ve been 
sitting here doing nothing for hours, seems to me that you 
might have looked after the fire. It’s damn’ hard that you 
won’t even rake out the ashes. Seems to me_’ 

But at this Jimmie found his voice: ‘And what about you 
doing nothing ?’ he snapped; ‘haven’t you been doing nothing 
for hours i And your limbs are still sound and so is your eye¬ 
sight. You’re eternally nagging, I’m sick of your voice. For 
the Lord’s sake let me alone, I’m tired!’ And indeed he was 
tired by his nodding and jumping. 

They spoke as men speak in far better conditions, they had 
not a trace of the Sussex accent; yet few people had noticed 
this fact about them because few people ever heard them 
talking. And in any case, who would have cared if they had ? 
Certainly no one who lived in Crofts Lane and practically no 
one who lived in Rother. 

Jumping-Jimmie made an effort to scratch his shoulder; he 
pushed his hand under his threadbare coat and his fingers 
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closed over something that moved: ‘Got you!* he said on a 
note of triumph. ‘ Got you this time, you product of hell! ’ 

But his hand twitched away at the critical moment. It was 
often like that when he tried to kill lice, very often - St. Vitus 
appeared to protect them. Then Jumping-Jimmie’s eyes filled 
with tears, for he very greatly detested his lice, and his jumping 
limbs, and his failing sight, and the herrings that Bill was frying 
for supper. 

‘ Oh, oh, I’m a miserable man,’ he wailed; * a most miserable 
and afflicted old man... I wish I were dead. I don’t want my 
herring! ’ 

Watercrease-Bifl’s wrinkled face became anxious: ‘Oh, 
come on. I’m sorry I nagged,’ he told him; ‘it’s the cold, it 
always gets on my nerves - blessed are they who live in the 
tropics! Come on, don’t sulk, I’ve apologized and no one 
can do more than that, now can they i ’ Very neatly he divided 
the fish from the bone, then he covered a thick slice of bread 
with dripping: ‘ Eat,’ he coaxed, * eat your supper to please me, 
Jim.’ And he fed his despondent friend with his fingers, thrust¬ 
ing the food deftly into his mouth as occasion offered between 
the twitchings. 

Supper over he helped Jimmie off with his jacket, then his 
shirt, and made him stand under the lamp. And this time the 
enemy did not escape, for Watercrease-Bill was a dab at the 
business. Deadly he was, sharp of eye as a lynx, remarkably 
quick too with finger and thumb, considering his age, and 
great was the slaughter. 

After this they slept, one on each side of the stove. Jimmie 
moaned in his sleep but he did not know it. Watercrease-Bill 
snored and gurgled and choked, and his underjaw sagged but 
he did not know it. The stove burned lower and finally went 
out, so that the shed grew unbearably cold as the snow banked 
against its walls and its door and came in through the roof- 
but they did not know it. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



I 


T HERE was now not the least doubt that Tom had been 
courting. A sly dog, unexpectedly sly he had been about 
it, but Hannah had had her suspicions; she had noticed a 
sheepish look on his face when he dressed and went out on his 
half-day off: 

‘If it don’t mean some girl then I’ll eat me ’ead!’ she had 
thought upon more than one occasion. 

And now it turned out that it had meant a girl and that 
Hannah’s worst fears had been realized, for the girl who had 
taken Tom’s fancy was Irene. 

He was dressing himself up like a popinjay too, so that every¬ 
one down Crofts Lane was winking and hinting, and peering 
out behind curtains in the hope of catching a glimpse of the 
charmer. For the Lane loved youth and the ways of youth; 
above all, the Lane dearly loved a lover. But Tom did not 
bring his girl to the Lane. 

‘It’s queer,’ people said; ‘wonder who she may be? Won¬ 
der why ’e don’t bring ’er to see ’is mother....’ 

Hannah thought: ‘Spends enough on ’isself these days, and 
I ’spects as ’e’s spendin’ on that Ireen as well - she’s the kind as 
would bleed a young feller white. A nice wife she’ll make ’im, 
if I aren’t mistaken! I reckoned as our Tom ’ad some sense in 
’is ’ead but it seems as ’e aren’t, no more than the rest when they 
goes that silly-weak over a woman. Cam’t see why ’e fancies 
that Ireen, meself, and ’er all perfumed up -1 think she smells 
beastly.’ 
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It was true that young Tom was spending his money. He 
had bought three rather gaudy new shirts and a ready-made suit 
from Jenkins in the High Street. He had bought some new 
shoes, and at least four ties with four elegant handkerchiefs 
made to match them; and in this mating plumage he would 
now sally forth, to the deep satisfaction of Mrs. Ware who 
would pop in next door to inform Mrs. Butler. It was also 
true that he spent on Irene, he had even run to a botde of 
her scent, for, as Hannah had noticed, she gready liked scent 
and was not economical when she used it. Irene’s scent had 
a suggestive French name but was made by a third-rate English 
maker. A very peculiar name her scent had: ‘En extase . . .’ 
but then, as all the world knows, the English cannot be ac¬ 
counted linguists. In addition to scent Tom must buy her 
gloves, and for these he must take the bus into Hastings; and 
if she went too he must give her tea at the Cafe de Paris along 
the front; and Irene would eat a great many sweet cakes and 
might even demand a couple of ices. Undoubtedly, Tom’s 
money melted like snow in the fire of his love and the greed 
of Irene. 

The result of all this was perfectly natural, though it made 
Hannah bum with indignation: Tom now paid his bare board 
and not a cent more. He had flatly refused to help with the 
coal bill or lend his father the price of a smoke. 

‘Let Alf soil ’is lily-white ’ands for a change; what I earns I 
keeps!’ That was how he talked now-that was how he 
talked to his mother, if you please. ‘Let Alf soil ’is lily-white 
’ands for a change....’ Just as though Mother could make Alf 
work, or make Father work either, if they didn’t choose! 
‘Pore Mother, for Tom to turn on ’er like that after all she 
done for us children - pore Mother.’ 

And Tom was earning such good money too; Mr. Wilkes 
had recently raised his wages: ‘Mr. Wilkes ’e sets great store 
by our Tom; Mother she thinks as Tom will be foreman.’ 
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Perhaps; though Tom didn’t think so himself. He hadn’t the 
least wish to remain with Mr. Wilkes; he now wanted to enter 
the building trade because this was closely connected with 
Irene. 

Mr. Simpson, Irene’s prosperous parent, had taken a liking 
to young Tom Bullen: ‘A nice, clean-living, honest chap,’ he 
had said, ‘and to my way of thinking as clever as they make 
’em. A regular swan among geese, he is; how he ever hatched 
out in that nest beats me, it does that.’ And then he had stuffed 
his pipe and glanced surreptitiously at Irene. 

Mr. Simpson had hinted that if all should go well he might 
actually give his consent to the marriage, and let Tom try his 
hand at the honourable job of slinging up rows of jerry-built 
houses. For Irene was a widower’s one ewe lamb, quite apart 
from which she was very pugnacious; if opposed, she was cer¬ 
tain to marry the boy, therefore where was the sense in oppo¬ 
sition ? 

Mr. Simpson lived in a stolid-faced house just outside the 
town - but he had not built it. No indeed, he was much too 
brick-wise for that, much too timber-wise for that; he was set 
on his comforts. No unseasoned wood for his windows and 
doors, no spongy, half-baked bricks for his walls. When one 
bought one expected good value for money. Myrtle Grove 
had been built long before the war and in all respects was as 
sound as a bell. It possessed what is known as a carriage sweep, 
flanked on either side by a very small lawn in the centre of 
which grew a large monkey-puzzle. 

Mr. Simpson must think of his own young days, when he 
looked at Tom shyly courting his daughter-he was given 
to moments of sentiment though they did not intrude when it 
came to building. Tom, he thought, was the dead spit of what 
he himself had been when he courted Irene’s mother at the 
back of her father’s grocery shop on those long-ago evenings 
away in Bromley. If Irene was not the dead spit of her mother 
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- not exactly, there were certainly points of difference - one 
had to remember the boarding-school to which he, her am¬ 
bitious father, had sent her: a finishing school on the Sunny 
South Coast, exceedingly costly and exceedingly modem. 
But if his Irene had one or two faults they were likely to dis¬ 
appear after marriage. Marriage and kiddies, that was the cure 
for all the whimsy-wamsies of women. A strong, steady young 
husband and a couple of kids, a nice little nest, not too am¬ 
bitious, and Irene would settle down quickly enough - nothing 
like it, in Mr. Simpson’s opinion. Besides, she had fallen for 
Tom at first sight; she had come home all of a flutter that day 
when she’d taken that order to Wilkes at the saw-mill. Of 
course, Tom was beneath her, very much so; one had hoped 
that she’d fancy young Percy Wilson - now he would have 
been an excellent match; he was bound to inherit the Crown 
Hotel, and very soon too, with his uncle dying. . . . Though 
after all Tom was a nice, steady lad - not like that Briggs boy 
she’d been so sweet on. Once away from that awful family of 
his, Tom might even go far; it might have been worse - any¬ 
how, better make the best of the business. 

Meanwhile the path of true love had run smooth in all save 
two very important respects that could not be ignored: Crofts 
Lane and the Bullens. 

Irene had said with her sweetest smile-the smile that 
brought out her charming dimples - Irene had said with her 
sweetest smile: 

‘Of course, darling, we simply can’t know your sister. 
We’ve got just to lose her at once, my lamb, we’ve just got to 
lose the whole bunch - we have reelly. You’ll admit that they 
can’t hang about our house when we’re married, I simply could 
not bear it! What on earth should I do if they all turned up f 
You surely can’t see them with Daddy and met And that 
slum where they live, poor dears, it’s too awful!’ 

Tom had wanted very much to be loyal, to remember that 
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he himself was a Bullen, bom and reared in none other place 
than Crofts Lane, but then he had envisaged his parents; had 
envisaged his brother with his dirty ears, his insolent eyes and 
familiar manner; had envisaged his sister always down at the 
heel and threadbare because she would only buy clothes for 
Father and Mother and Doris and Ermie. In a terrible flash 
he had envisaged them all - had seen them all through Irene’s 
eyes. No, he simply had not dared to risk being loyal. And 
because he had not dared to be loyal he had felt very angry and 
very sore. It was no fault of his, he’d a right to his life, it was 
their faults, not his, if he found himself placed in this perfectly 
beastly situation. If he was ashamed of his family, God knew 
he had plenty to be ashamed of. No, Irene should not have to 
suffer through them. 

‘You just leave it to me - I’ll not let ’em annoy yer; don’t 
go worryin’ yer dear little ’ead, my sweet.’ And his arm had 
slipped comfortingly round her waist. 

‘Head, not ’ead’, she had corrected him softly. 

And now he was seeing all things through her eyes, includ¬ 
ing Crofts Lane, was seeing them clearly but unmercifully, as 
the young will see before they arrive at the age of glasses - at 
the age of dimming physical sight, at the age of clearing 
spiritual vision. 

He saw Crofts Lane as a small, cobbled alley full of crouch¬ 
ing, decrepit, decaying houses; nor could he perceive that 
these links with life - with loving and mating, with birth and 
death, with sorrow and joy, had a certain beauty. He saw the 
washing hung out on the lines as something foul and entirely 
degrading; nor could he perceive that those pitiful clothes were 
not grey through dirt, but rather because they had long ago 
lost their original whiteness. He saw Mrs. Ware’s neglected 
mongrel as a creature to thrust aside with his foot because its 
thin, anxious body was mangy; nor could he perceive in the 
mongrel’s eyes that terrible and unquenchable hope in the 
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mercy of man in God’s image created. He saw in the noisy, 
dirty-faced children the result of unbridled and purposeless 
breeding; nor could he perceive that in every child lies the 
germ of a possible future greatness. He saw his own home 
with its feckless squalor as a place to be spumed because it was 
squalid; nor could he perceive that the more a man spurns the 
heavier the burden he lays on others. He saw Hannah as a 
loose-living, shameless woman who had taken her pleasure 
where she could find it; nor did he perceive that her gravest 
faults were one with her highest and noblest virtues; that the 
life-force, be it ardent enough, may flow into many and 
divers channels, so that her fine generosity, her will to work, 
her will to endure, her will to indulge the desires of her flesh, 
her will to be fruitful, her will to mother were all one and the 
same - the outcome of that force that she could not control 
because it lay far beyond the range of her poor understanding. 

Yes, angry and sore Tom was feeling these days, and angry 
and sore his sister was feeling. For although the Bullens had 
many defects, one virtue they had that none could deny them: 
a well-nigh unshakable loyalty when it came to the Bullens 
agin the world. ‘ Us Bullens sticks together’, was their motto, 
and now Tom was selling them all to Irene. For had he not 
allowed that upstart, that intruder to insult his own mother 
in Rother High Street? Nothing less than that. She had 
turned away with her head in the air when she passed Mrs. 
Bullen coming out of the Ship with a small jug of beer - 
Hannah knew that it had been a very small jug, because it had 
happened to be the one that had the head of Lord Nelson 
on it. 

‘An’ I did me best to look at ’er pleasant, though Gawd 
knows as I didn’t feel it!’ wailed Tom’s mother: “Good 
momin’, aren’t it turned fine’’, I says, and I give ’er a smile, 
seein’ as she’s Tom’s fancy, and she sticks up ’er nose and passes 
me by without a word like as though I was dirt. And that 
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Mrs. King what’s took the cake shop side of Braddens, was 
lookin’ on all the time - course by now she’s spreadin’ it all 
over Rother.’ And Mrs. Bullen had burst into tears. 

Small wonder that Hannah felt angry and sore: ‘I wouldn’t 
go sheddin’ no tears over Ireen nor Tom neither, they ain’t 
worth it’, Hannah had told her. 

Even Granny was becoming unusually vocal on the subject 
of the detested Irene: ‘She’s nothin’ but a flump o’ fob,’ she 
had said; ‘men wants the wet o’ their beer not just fob, as our 
Tommie will find when ’e gets to drinkin’. ’Er shunnin’ ’is 
mother fair off the pavement! What the rabbits does she think 
she’s adoin’ of I wonder. Let ’er wait till she’s ’ad a mort o’ 
babies like me-but maybe she won’t ’ave none, she’s just 
fob ...’ Then Granny had had a choking fit and Hannah had 
rushed to slap her back; but not before Granny had expressed 
her opinion. 

And so, could Irene only have guessed it, if she was averse 
to receiving Tom’s people, Tom’s people were averse to 
receiving her. For over two hundred years the name Bullen 
had appeared in the title deeds of Crofts Lane. 

‘Can them Simpsons say as much for theirselves. I’d like 
to know?’ inquired Mr. Bullen. 

Course they couldn’t’, said Hannah. ‘They’re nothin’ but 
musherrooms, that’s all they is, musherrooms of the sort what 
yer dursent eat ’cause yer’ve looked at ’em twice and they 
might be toadstools!’ 

Patient she was, and long-suffering she was, and forgiving 
of every personal insult - as indeed she was almost bound to be 
when she came to consider Ermie and Doris. And rarely, very 
rarely could she harbour resentment for more than a moment, 
let alone anger, but now her anger was rooting deep because 
of the slur put upon Mrs. Bullen. 

‘Let ’em ’it at me, if they must,’ she thought; ‘don’t matter 
what either of ’em does to me; but it aren’t fair to treat ’is 
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mother this way. Why, she aren’t done nothin’ at all - pore 
Mother!’ 

★ ★ ★ 

One fine morning Tom marched into the kitchen with a 
bag in his hand: ‘Well, I’m off!’ he announced, and before 
they had time to protest, he was gone. 

A week later he wired to his mother from London: ‘Irene 
Simpson and I got married.’ 

Hannah threw the telegram on to the fire and watched it 
bum - it relieved her feelings. 

When the Lane heard the news it was highly indignant. 
‘Must ’ave got a special licence’, said Mrs. Butler. ‘Didn’t 
want ’is folks at the weddin’ of course; that’s as plain as a 
pikestaff, to my way o’ thinkin’.’ 

‘Nor the likes of us neither’, put in Mrs. Roach. ‘I’ve ’eard 
tell as ’ow we lives in a slum! I’m thinkin’ young Tom won’t 
be cornin’ ’ere much - maybe ’e remembers that time in my 
wash-’ouse when ’e wet ’is pants and I smacked ’is bottom.’ 

‘Well, I calls it mean!’ exclaimed Mrs. Ware, *’im doin’ us 
out of’is weddin’ like this. Weddin’s don’t come along every 
day of the week. . . .’ 

They nodded. Yes, mean, that was just what it was. They 
were all as disappointed as children. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


I 

T OM was missed by the Bullens though no one said so - 
they did not talk about this to each other. Some stubborn 
and stiff-necked feeling of pride closed their lips, so that now 
they never discussed him. He was back in Rother as everyone 
knew, and was living down along Blessborough Road in one 
of his father-in-law’s new villas, but a feeling of delicacy in 
the Lane forbade people to mention this fact to his parents. 

‘I shan’t say nothink to them, I shan’t, though I seed ’im 
and ’er this very day cornin’ out of Buckin’am Palace, I don’t 
think! And ’er wearin’ her Woolworth pearl necklace and 
rings. ‘Good momin’, Mrs. Roach,’ she remarks, all gracious, 
like she was the Duchess of York and me one of them there 
factory ’ands gettin’ a present! Good nothing, yer bloody 
little bitch, I thinks, and I lifts up me nose and passes ’er by 
same way as she done to Mrs. Bullen. That’ll teach ’er a lesson, 
I thinks to meself, and young Tom ’e went red as a beet, I can 
tell yer!’ 

But for all this the Bullens were missing Tom; they were 
actually missing his physical presence. Eight of them there had 
been in one small cottage; all sleeping as best they might in 
attics that didn’t allow of a mattress apiece. Eight of them 
there had been around a table that scarcely allowed them room 
for their elbows. Eight of them there had been in a kitchen 
so cramped that they barked their shins at almost every turn. 
A jig-saw puzzle to fit everyone in, and now one of the bits 
of the puzzle was missing. It made them feel queer to see only 
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seven chairs at meal times, to eat in comparative comfort; it 
made Alf feel queer to be sleeping alone, it made Ha nn ah feel 
queer to prepare one less breakfast. 

‘It’s as though Tom ’e’d gome and died..Hannah mused. 
Then she tightened her Ups - she would not forgive him. 

Something very like gloom settled down on the cottage, 
for in Crofts Lane troubles seldom came singly, and Father’s 
ulcer was now only too real, not just an excuse to say no to a 
job - the doctor had even pronounced it to be dangerous. 

‘Telled me as ’ow if I don’t knock off drinkin’ and smokin’, 
I may get a busted vein. Then as like as maybe I’ll bleed to 
death! “And oo’s to keep the ’ousehold?” I arsts ’im. And 
doctor ’e laughs - very ’eartless, I thought it. ’E just stands 
there an’ laughs like as though ’twere a joke, like as though ’e 
thought as I’d said somethink funny! And then doctor ’e 
says, “Yer teeth’s rotten,” ’e says, “ better trundle along to the 
dentist, Mr. Bullen. It don’t do yer no good to ’ave rotten 
teeth - rotten teeth drives the poison into yer blood-stream. 
And I think as we may ’ave to operate on that leg.” “No, 
yer don’t. No saws and choppers for me, like as not what yer 
wants is to ’ave me leg off! I’ll meet my Gawd walkin’ on 
two legs,” I says. “Yer a stubborn man, Bullen,” ’e kindly 
informs me.” 

Mr. Bullen had given in this much, however; he had 
trundled along to the local dentist: ‘All out’, the dentist had 
remarked cheerily. ‘And some of those stumps look as though 
they’d be tiresome. But a long pull, a strong pull, a pull all 
together - and yo ho, me lad! ’ He was that kind of dentist. 

Mr. Bullen had given a great deal of trouble: he had tried 
to keep jerking away from the gas mask. ‘I’m not off yet - 
don’t pull,’ he had gasped, ‘ifyer touches me now I knows as I’ll 

kick yer! Not yet_ I can still feel meself...’ he had gasped. 

‘When I cam’t feel mesel no more, then ... I’ll tell yer....’ 

In the end they had got his teeth out, stumps and all. So 
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now he was toothless and living on pap, for his gums were 
taking their time about healing. 

Oh, but he was hard to put up with, was Father-never 
was there so much complaining and whining: ‘Me bread and 
milk’s gone and scorched me pore gums. It’s as ’ot as ’ell! 
Cam’t yer be careful, Hannah?’ ‘Me bread and milk’s cold - 
it’s made me gums ache somethink awful. Cam’t yer be care¬ 
ful, Hannah?’ 

And he getting more than his fair share of milk, taking the 
milk from Granny’s Benger’s, and Granny protesting that her 
Benger’s was thick and that she would choke to death if she 
drank it. And the milk bill unpaid as the milkman remarked 
when he flung down a quart at the door every morning. And 
Hannah behindhand with all the bills because she was the only 
one left now who earned; and Father’s false teeth would be 
coming along and were likely to cost considerably more than 
the benefit Father would get from his Club. Anyhow his sub¬ 
scription was long overdue, and Hannah had not got the 
money to pay it. 

Alf and Father had both been living on the dole. Alf enjoyed 
this - he could He late abed in the mornings; he could get up 
at midday to smoke cigarettes and complain that the British 
poor were downtrodden. 

‘Pity we aren’t in Moscow’, he would say. 

‘Pity you ain’t!’ Hannah frequently told him. 

Alf had joined what were known as ‘The Peony Boys’ and 
now wore a red shirt when they had their meetings. ‘The 
Peony Boys’ were a hybrid gang who intended to bring re¬ 
forms into England. They studied a paper called Challenge to 
Youth , and from this learnt how workmen were treated in 
Russia. 

It appeared that they wallowed in luxury, that in Russia 
they went to the pictures for nothing, that in Russia all things 
belonged to all men. They just took what they wanted, and 
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plenty of it. What you heard about starving peasants was lies 
- it must be, because there were now no peasants. But ‘The 
Peony Boys’ were all very young - that flaming red shirt was 
the real attraction - and so when they met upon certain days 
to discuss politics they discussed girls instead. Lascivious they 
were, but not at all dangerous unless, perhaps, to the girls in 
question. ‘The Peony Boys’ went to Harbour Sands where 
they had little wooden shacks, and played football. The foot¬ 
ball they quite naturally played on the sands. In the shacks 
they quite naturally played other games, the results of which 
were only too natural. No respectable girl would be seen near 
those shacks - but not every girl was respectable, so that very 
frequently there was grave trouble. 

It was said that Alf had fathered a baby; but Alf swore that 
the father was a youth called Mickie, who swore, in his turn, 
that a boy called Snip had been seen going into a shack with 
the mother. A fine state of affairs and no mistake, and she 
under sixteen, it was said, and half-witted. 

Mr. Bullen roared terrible oaths through his gums. Then: 
‘No more bloody bastards gets in ’ere’, he spluttered. ‘I’d as 
soon ’ave a kennel of bitches and dogs - they’d be-yave more 
decent like, they would that. Gawd knows why I’m cursed 
with such whorin’ children. First Hannah and now this ’ere 
Alf, it seems. I do believe as ’e is the father!’ 

But the half-witted mother could only weep. 

‘Maybe ... ah don’t rightly know,’ she wept, ‘ah don’t 
rightly know what they done to me’, she wept. Then the 
baby died, so that was that, and no one any the worse, but the 
half-wit. 

What with unpaid bills, and Father’s vile tempers, and 
Granny growing daily more wilful, and Tom’s desertion, and 
Alf’s fall from grace, it was surely to be expected that Mother 
should occasionally take a few drops of gin, and this she did 
till she had finished two bottles and brought on so formidable 
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an attack that Hannah had had to be with her all night and stay 
home from work on the following morning. 

‘Didn’t ought to be slackin’ like this’, she thought. ‘Maybe 
they’ll be annoyed and I’ll lose me job. Then where’ll us be, 
with Father’s teeth cornin’... 

And as though Hannah’s cup were not full to the brim what 
with this thing and that, what with this and that worry, Uncle 
Robert must suddenly come along, bringing with him none 
other than Uncle Stanley - Uncle Stanley who had not been 
near them for years, though he frequently came with the coal 
to Rother. 

Uncle Stanley had got religion, it seemed, and had recently 
joined the Salvation Army. Uncle Robert had brought him 
along for fun, having a very misplaced sense of humour. 

Uncle Stanley looked grimly around the kitchen: ‘Are you 
saved, or are you for ’ell ?’ he asked them. ‘’Ave you washed 
yerselves in the blood of the Lamb ?’ 

‘I don’t ’old with washin’ meself’, Alf told him. And this 
was the worst of it, poor Uncle Stanley seldom failed to call 
forth a blasphemous answer. 

‘Young man, beware!’ intoned Uncle Stanley. ‘’Ell’s an 
’orrible place, all fire and brimstone! What we suffers in ’ell no 
tongue can describe. . . .’ 

All the same, Uncle Stanley’s tongue did describe it, so that 
in the end Uncle Robert jumped up. 

‘Come on boys! I’m off to the Ropemaker’s Arms, to 
wash away me sins. Oo’s cornin’ along ? Come on, Alf. And 
you’d better come on too, William. My treat, no occasion to 
think of the money! ’ 

So off they must go to the Ropemaker’s Arms, and Father 
with that ulcer of his wide open, and Father without one tooth 
in his head and his gums so inflamed that it hurt you to see 
them. Why couldn’t Uncle Robert have helped to pay the 
bills instead of washing away his sins and leaving Mother to 
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put up with Uncle Stanley. Hannah sighed. She supposed 
that men would be men, as the saying went, though precisely 
why had always left her a little bewildered. 

That evening Uncle Robert, young Alf and Father came 
chanting along the Lane arm in arm. ‘Put us among the girls’, 
they chanted. ‘Come on girls, don’t be backward, and we’ll 
show you our . . .’ But the rest of the song must be left in 
oblivion. 

And that evening Alf forgot where he was and did some¬ 
thing not usually done in the kitchen. And Father’s bandage 
stuck to his ulcer, and he screamed the moment that Hannah 
touched it as though he were a pig with the knife at its throat. 
And Uncle Robert slipped on the step and had to be helped 
home by Uncle Stanley. 

‘’Ell’s awaitin’ for them as dies in their sins, like you all’s 
goin’ to do. ’Ell’s an ’orrible place where Gawd bums yer for 
ever and ever more, ’cause you ain’t known the Lamb!’ 
warned Uncle Stanley. 


2 

It was Granny who all but broke Hannah’s back; Granny 
who was daily becoming more greedy, more self-willed and 
more difficult to control. Granny, who was nearing that second 
childhood when the stomach, returning in spirit to its youth, 
craves increasingly all that prudence forbids - Granny, who 
had decided to have done with prudence. 

‘Give me a warp of’errin’s!’ she coughed, for just now her 
mind was dwelling on herrings. ‘A warp of’errin’s, I said, 
do yer ’ear me ? I’m starvin’; give me a warp of’errin’s!’ 

‘Is it likely, and you with that ’ackin' cough? Am I likely 
to give yer four ’errin’s!’ said Hannah, and she laughed. 

‘Shut yer yoysterin’, you’, snapped Granny. 
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It was dreadful these days the way Granny spoke, the way 
she ordered Hannah about, the way she demanded, the way 
she bullied. So ungrateful she was too for all Hannah did, so 
unwilling, it seemed, to be kept alive, in spite of the fact, that 
she knew very well that she added immense prestige to the 
Bullens. 

‘What ’ud all of you be without Gran/ she would say, Til 
tell yer what all of you’d be - just nothink! But Gran ain’t 
near so crummy as she was onest. She’s a bag of old bones and 
that’s Hannah’s fault. Hannah ought to be took to the crazy- 
’ouse, she a’ cockerin’ up that there yam about Granny ’avin’ 
to feed on Benger’s. She ought to be took to the crazy- 
’ouse. . . And then she would stare vindictively at Hannah. 

But Hannah wasn’t going to let Granny die, wasn’t going 
to let Granny slip through her fingers. Whatever the others 
might pretend that they felt, Hannah was inordinately proud 
of Granny. 

‘Why, she’s older nor any livin’ thing about ’ere-she’s 
almost as old as the Marsh, I thinks sometimes. And wise - 
it’s remarkable ’ow wise!’ 

And everyone always agreed with Hannah. 

Mrs. Ware said that Granny was the pride of the Lane: ‘A 
real wonder when they puts ’er chair out in the sunshine, and 
she settin’ in it watchin’ the children when they plays on the 
dryin’ ground - a real wonder.’ 

Was it likely then that after guarding her for years, after 
making her tiresome Benger’s for years, after keeping her 
from stealing the food for years, Hannah was going to let her 
slip through her fingers ? 

All the same Granny tried Hannah’s patience most sorely - 
it was almost as though she set out to torment her. There was 
one particular jingling song that had, since her childhood, made 
Hannah feel creepy. And this song Granny actually tried to 
sing, which certainly made it sound all the more creepy. 
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‘I saw the ghostesses, 

Sittin’ on their postesses, 

Eatin’ of their roastesses, 
i An’ kickin’ with their toes.’ 

Granny would wheeze after dark of an evening. 

‘Aw, stop it, Gran, do, for Gawd’s sake. Do ’ush’, Hann ah 
must plead. 

At which Granny would grin: 

‘I saw the ghostesses, 

Sittin’ on their postesses,’ 

she would start singing all over again. 

It got on Hannah’s nerves, got on all their nerves - just lately 
Granny had taken to singing. 

And then Granny kept seeing what wasn’t there - at least 
Hannah devoutly hoped that it wasn’t. 

‘’Ere’s Rubin, yer Grandfather, come’, she would say. 
‘Looks fine. I been thinkin’ about yer, Rubin. Did yer feed 
them pups ? Go an’ feed them pups.... And water old Dock, 
’e’s a good old ’orse. ... A brave-’earted old ’orse, if ever I 
knowed one.’ 

Once Granny had called all her children by name: Lily- 
Rose, Robert, and Stanley, she had called; yes, but also the 
others-the nine long-dead ones. Hannah had never heard 
their names, they had died too young to have any names, at 
least Hannah had thought so until that moment. Really 
Granny was getting a little bit queer, but one did not mention 
this fact in the Lane: ‘ She’s almost as old as the Marsh, I think 
sometimes, and wise - it’s remarkable ’ow wise.’ 

And perhaps she was - Hannah could never decide. Any¬ 
how that was how one talked to the neighbours. 

Was she shamming ? Was she playing the lot of them up 
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because she loved to attract attention? Or did Grandfather 
Reuben hang around her these days-maybe Grandfather 
Reuben was tired of waiting. She and Grandfather Reuben 
loving and young; lying down together of short summer 
nights, and watching the dawn when they’d got tired of loving. 
Body close against body, mouth against mouth; one desire, 
one breath, one body, one joy. Gran and Grandfather Reuben 
- it did seem funny! 

‘Granny - are yer ’appy ?* Hannah would ask her, suddenly 
feeling a little guilty, for suppose what Gran saw should be 
really there - Grandfather Reuben, grown tired of waiting and 
she, Hannah, keeping those two apart. . . though she seemed 
to remember that someone had said that folks didn’t marry each 
other in Heaven. . . . ‘ Granny - are yer ’appy?’ 

‘No, I’m starved, and unked. Come on, girl, do, and give 
me an errin’.’ 

And one morning Gran got her way and her herring. 
Hannah had left the pan on the stove while she went to the 
door to take in the loaf, when all of a sudden she heard a loud 
screaming: ‘Hannah, come quick, she’s ate it all up! My 
Gawd, there’s nothin’ left but the backbone!’ And Mrs. 
Bullen stood wringing her hands. ‘ She done it that sudden, 
yer wouldn’t believe - I’d just turned me back and when I 
looks round . . .’ 

Hannah stood aghast. Then: ‘Oh, Granny,’ she wailed, 
‘ow could yer, yer didn’t ought to treat me this way, and me 
strugglin’ to keep yer from bein’ put-in. The doctor ’e said as 
a crumb would kill yer.’ 

‘I ain’t eaten no crumb; stop this sessions, do. Me inwards 
feels better than they ’as done for years. And I aren’t goin’ to 
be put-in neither’, scowled Granny. 

And she wasn’t. Nothing happened at all, except that 
Granny looked ten years younger. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


March 

i 

M ARCH now, and Jumping-Jimmie dying. He lay under 
the rags on his pallet bed, and beside the bed on a three- 
legged stool sat Watercrease-Bill watching Jumping-Jimmie. 
He was watching his friend with the eyes of the old, with the 
eyes of the old that can seldom shed tears - with dry, hopeless 
and rather bewildered eyes, because it appeared so incredible 
to him that Jumping-Jimmie should be going to die. 

‘Jim’, he whispered. ‘You’re not trying to leave me, are 
you? Listen, Jim. Won’t you let me get a doctor?’ 

Jumping-Jimmie still twitched, but very feebly - he could 
not dance any more for St. Vitus. 

‘If you get a doctor . .. they’ll. . . take me away. I don’t 
want them to take me up to the workhouse. I want to die 
... here in this shed with ... you.’ 

‘They shan’t take you away from me - no’, Bill promised. 
After this there was silence for more than an hour, broken 
only by the cinders that dropped from the stove. Watercrease- 
Bill thought that Jimmie slept; the twitching, he noticed, had 
ceased altogether. 

Death was smoothing the lines out of Jimmie’s face and rub¬ 
bing the distortions of age from his features, so that Bill saw 
him as he had been in the earliest years of their faithful friend¬ 
ship. Saw his nose with its delicately formed nostrils and its 
aquiline bridge; saw his heavy eyelids; saw his mouth, rather 
full in the underlip, rather womanish-weak and inclined to be 
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wilful. At least Bill fancied that he saw these things - and who 
shall presume to say that he did not ? 

Death was wiping the work stains from Jimmie’s hands, so 
that they looked very white and useless. His almond-shaped 
nails were no longer tom, they had grown, or so it appeared 
to Bill. Very beautiful hands they appeared to Bill - and who 
shall presume to say that they were not ? 

Death was gradually straightening Jimmie’s limbs. He 
seemed a long man, lying there on his pallet. A long, slim, 
elegant man he seemed, or rather that was how Bill now saw 
him; a long, slim, and finely proportioned man - and who 
shall presume to say that he was not ? 

A cinder crashed noisily on to the hearth. 

‘Bill, where are you ? I can’t see... it’s getting so misty.. .’ 

‘I’m here. I’m sitting quite close to you, Jim.’ 

‘Well, you’re not close enough . .. come ... a little closer.’ 

‘ Shall I hold your hand ? Would it comfort you, Jim ? ’ 

‘Yes . . . hold on to my hand the way . . . you used to. 
Bill...’ 

‘Yes, Jim?’ 

‘It’s so queer, this death ... I feel almost young, I feel light 
.. . so queer. Bill, do you think that God exists?’ 

‘ Of course - He must, because you’ve existed.’ 

‘Yes ... and you ... Bill, you won’t let go of my hand ...’ 

‘I’ve never let go of your hand . . .’ 

‘Hold it tighter ... I don’t seem to be able to feel you any 
more ... I don’t seem . . .’ 

And then the eternal silence. 


It was Hannah who forced her way into the shed, together 
with Mr. Ware and Mr. Butler. The old men had not been 
seen for a week and the Lane was getting anxious about them. 
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‘Better break down the door’, suggested Mr. Ware. 

‘Better go for the police’, suggested Mr. Butler. 

They found Watercrease-Bill crouching near the body, and 
when they spoke to him he seemed not to know them: ‘Do 
please go away, I want to be alone -1 want to be alone with 
my friend’, he told them. ‘You see, I was very attached to my 
friend and this place was our home for a great many years. I 
feel sure that you will not want to intrude . ..’ 

‘Pore old chap-’e’s clean out of ’is wits’, murmured 
Hannah. 

‘No, I’m not at all mad’, Bill informed her gently. 

Mr. Butler fetched a couple of policemen, one of whom 
hurried off in search of a doctor. In about twenty minutes the 
doctor arrived. 

‘First the living and then the dead’, remarked the doctor, 
after glancing keenly at Watercrease-Bill. Then he laid his 
competent fingers on his wrist. * Yes . . . well, of course, this 
man can’t stay here; never in my life have I seen such squalor, 
and the stench, it’s enough to knock you down! He’ll have 
to be taken to the Union at once. Do any of you know if he’s 
got any money or relations ? ’ He was new to Rother. 

Hannah thought that Watercrease-Bill had no money be¬ 
yond what came from his Old Age Pension. Mr. Ware knew 
nothing about him, it seemed, and Mr. Butler knew very little. 

‘They was always a queer couple, to my way of thinkin’ - 
queer but ’armless is ’ow I’d describe ’em. They was living in 
this shed afore we come, and me and my wife’s been ’ere over 
fifteen years. But they kep’ themselves close, in a manner of 
speakin’. Course, my wife, she didn’t much like goin’ in, we 
none of us did, on account of the vermin. Perraps ’e’d better 
be took up the ’ill - they both oughter ’ave been took up a 
long while back. My wife, she said only the other night: 
“Them two would be better off up there,” she said. Course, 
we all understood them not wantin’ to go, specially as they 
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liked bein’ so private. But perraps ’e’d better be took up the 
’ill...’ 

‘Oh, but undoubtedly’, said the doctor. 

They came and took Watercrease-Bill to the Union, and 
when he was inside they promptly deloused him. Then they 
carefully clipped and brushed his grey hair, and gave him some 
clean grey flannel pyjamas. After which he was given a cup 
of weak tea and three or four slices of thick bread and butter. 

‘Now come along - here’s your supper’, they said. ‘You’ll 
feel ever so much more yourself tomorrow.’ 

But Watercrease-Bill said nothing at all. He showed no re¬ 
sentment and no submission. He did not refuse to accept their 
tea, but when he had got it he did not drink it. He did not 
refuse to accept their bread, but when he had got it he did not 
eat it; nor would he touch food on the following days. It was 
hard to decide just what ought to be done - he was aged and 
feeble for forcible feeding. 

Then one evening he decided the matter for himself. He 
decided to go up another hill this time, and he did so without 
any undue fuss, climbing it quietly in his sleep. And it may be 
that when he reached the top of that last steep ascent, Jumping- 
Jimmie was waiting. 

★ ★ ★ 

In Crofts Lane the children sang a new ditty-they had 
grafted it on to a very old one and they shouted it, prancing 
round hand in hand. Mrs. Roach was threatening to box their 
ears, for she thought it not only noisy but unseemly. 

‘Watercrease-Bill went up the ’ill to fetch a pail of water. 

’E tumbled down and broke ’is crown and Jim come 
tumblin’ after!’ 


they shouted. 
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‘Oh, do leave ’em be, Mrs. Roach’, said Mrs. Ware. 
‘Children doesn’t compre’end such-like matters - ’ow should 
they? It’s no good explainin’ about corpses to ’em. They 
won’t stay young long. I says, let ’em be ’appy!’ 

These then, were the only claims to distinction of Water- 
crease-Bill and Jumping-Jimmie: they had lived in a verminous 
shed in Crofts Lane for more years than the Rother folk could 
remember; they had loved each other for better or for worse, 
in sickness and in health to the end and beyond, and their 
epitaph had been composed by children. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


April 

i 

I F Tom’s conduct had made Crofts Lane indignant, the new 
doctor’s behaviour was considered an outrage. He refused 
to sign Jimmie’s certificate of death; there would have to be 
an inquest, he announced, and in all probability a post-mortem. 
Such a thing had never been heard of before, at all events in 
the annals of the Lane. 

‘Cuttin’ ’im up like a joint of meat, better send the corpse 
along to the butcher! "Well, I’ll ’ave no one post-mortalin’ me, 
not ifIcanpreventit’,stormedMrs.Roach. ‘Seems as even our 
corpses isn’t our own. I don’t fancy meselfall in bits and pieces.’ 

Mrs. "Ware sighed profoundly and folded her arms, still 
damp from the wash-tub, across her large bosom: ‘It’s often 
like this with us pore folk,’ she sighed; ‘maybe as ’e’s wanted 
by them medical stoodents in London - maybe ’e’ll be put on 
the train. When my uncle was took bad with ’is ’ead last 
Christmas, “Don’t go sendin’ me into no ’orspital,” he says, 
“I don’t ’old with that there vivisection,” ’e says, “and yer 
never knows what them stoodents will get up to.” Yes, it’s 
’ard to be pore when yer comes to die, it is that...’ And she 
wiped her nose on her apron. 

Mrs. Buder’s third cousin once removed - a widow-woman 
of many years standing who seldom ventured out of the house 
because she suffered from chronic bronchitis - Mrs. Butler’s 
third cousin, by name Mrs. Taylor, took a risk and went down 
to the Butler’s cottage for a few cups of tea and some dripping 
toast: 
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‘No one's been near my place,’ she wheezed crossly, ‘and 
seein’ as I lives right opposyte that shed and spends most of me 
time sittin’ in me window in the 'opes of gettin’ a gleam of sun, 
I’d 'ave thought as I might be expected to know a deal more 
about them two ole men than you all. But maybe I ain’t of 
much account! Any’ow no one’s seed fit to question me. 
Seems peculiar, I think.’ She was deeply offended. 

Mr. Butler remarked that to his way of thinking, the new 
doctor was flying in the face of the law by refusing to let Jim 
be decently buried. ‘You remember them bones what we 
found in the cellar of the Crown when we was diggin’ to 
trace that old cesspool ? Well now, they was ’uman remains 
right enough, and yet nobody arsked to tamper with them - 
why, the Reverend Shore ’e were most sympathetic. This 
young feller’s a damn’ nosey Parker, that’s what ’e is. Don’t 
believe meself as ’is beayviour is lawful. Any’ow ’e don’t suit 
me nor never will. I’m goin’ to get transferred to old Doctor 
Howe’s panel.’ 

Mrs. Ware’s eldest brother who lived in her cottage and 
whose finger had been sawn off at the saw-mill, and Mrs. 
Ware’s two young unmarried daughters, and her daughter 
who had only recently married, and Mrs. Ware’s nieces from 
Under Hill way, and Mrs. Ware’s nephew from down the 
Harbour, all tried to force the door of the shed that had been 
locked up by the local police as though Watercrease-Bill were 
suspected of murder! 

‘Did you ever ’ear such a thing!’ they chorused; ‘and pore 
Bill lyin’ ’elpless and dead in the Union!’ 

So Mrs. Ware’s nephew climbed on to the roof and pro¬ 
ceeded to wrench off a good few tiles, after which they all 
climbed on to the roof and peered through the hole, not be¬ 
cause they much cared to, but because the police had locked up 
the shed - for of such was the ancient spirit of Rother. 

‘Pore old chaps, it’s bloody ’ard on ’em both; beastly, I 
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calls it, this post-mortem business. And why must they lock 
us all out. I’d like to know ? Don’t see nothin’ as we’d be likely 
to steal, not so much as a louse!’ said Mrs. Ware’s nephew. 

For years Watercrease-Bill and Jumping-Jimmie had been 
carefully shunned by all their neighbours, had indeed been con¬ 
sidered a blot on the Lane. For years everyone had complained 
of their dirt and the reek of their battered slop-bucket in sum¬ 
mer. For years the smoke from their cracked cooking stove 
had blown towards Mrs. Taylor’s front window - the window 
at which she habitually sat in the hope of attracting recalcitrant 
sunbeams. For years Mrs. Roach had refused to allow them 
to dry their shirts anywhere near her washing, and for years 
Mrs. Butler and Mrs. Ware had agreed that they ought to go 
up to the Workhouse. But now that they were dead they be¬ 
longed to the Lane as they never had belonged to it during 
their lifetimes. The Lane was now claiming them as its own, 
and not only the Lane but its numerous relations, so that what 
was done to poor Jimmie’s remains was done to them all, by 
implication. 

‘Maybe they’ll be diggin’ up our folks in their graves, or 
giving us “Rough on Rats”,’ shrilled Mrs. Roach, ‘so as they 
can ’ave a few more of their post-mortals! ’ 


2 

Hannah said very little. There seemed little to say, but her 
mind was profoundly disturbed and troubled. All her life 
had been passed in poverty, she had come to consider it per¬ 
fectly natural. Some people were bom rich and some were 
bom poor. Of course, those who were poor often wished they 
weren’t, often wished they could have a hot bath, she sup¬ 
posed, especially when their backs ached in the evenings. But 
it wasn’t any good getting all fussed and worried over what 
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you couldn’t help; best take life as it was, and when you felt 
fed up go off to the pictures. 

But something in the death of Jumping-Jimmie, something 
in Watercrease-Bill’s desolation, something in the squalor of 
their miserable shed, had hurt Hannah to the very depths of her 
being, so that now for the first time she saw poverty as the cruel 
and festering sore that it is. And she thought: 

‘Wonder why Gawd made the Marsh and all them other 
things what Ermie loves, and then let them two get so pore 
and ugly ? Wonder why ’E let Jimmie just go on jumpin’ until 
’e jumped ’isself into ’is grave 2 Wonder why ’E let Water- 
crease-Bill love Jimmie so much that ’e went off’is ’ead with 
grief? likely because they was both so pore that Bill couldn’t 

do nothin’ when old Jim lay adyin’_Wonder what this ’ere 

lovin’ means any’ow ? What’s the good of it when yer ain’t 
got no money! ’ Then: ‘ What’ld I do if Mother was to die ? 
What’ld I do if I was to lose Ermie ? If I lost Ermie I’d go out 
of me mind, I would that. Think I’d steal if Ermie was starvin’ 
- though maybe I wouldn’t. Aw, I dunno. . . . Course, Alf, 
’e’s gone Bolshie - but that ain’t no use, sounds all rot to me, 
the way ’e goes on. If I ’ad enough to give Erm a good time I 
cam’t see meself lettin’ someone else grab it. Any’ow there 
wouldn’t be enough to go round.... Cam’t see ’ow everyone 
bein’ pore would ’ave ’elped Jumpin’-Jimmie nor old Bill 
neither.... Still, somethin’ do seem to be all wrong ...’ 

Thus Ha nn ah communed within her own heart seeking 
blindly to solve the most heart-breaking problem that con¬ 
fronts, and has always confronted, mankind-the problem 
that as yet has found no solution. 

Then, as though to augment her unusual depression, a skele¬ 
ton leapt out of Hannah’s cupboard, the grim skeleton that lies 
ever in wait for the poor. One morning when she woke she 
knew that she was workless; her last job had abruptly come to 
an end and so far no other job had replaced it. 
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‘ Well, there’s alwers the Work’ouse,’ she thought gloomily, 
‘seems likely enough as I’ll end me own days there.’ 

Father’s false teeth had come and they didn’t fit him, which 
considerably added to Hannah’s worries, since, as no one could 
possibly pay for the teeth no one could possibly complain to 
die dentist - even Father saw this, though he cursed the man 
blue whenever the slipping of his plate would let him. The 
plate pinched him unmercifully and yet it was loose; Hannah 
couldn’t understand this conjunction of evils; and the worst of 
it was that it harboured so much food, that Father seemed for 
ever sucking and chewing without attaining to any result. 

‘Just yer look at this, will yer i ’ he was always saying. 

Then Hannah must examine the remnants of a meal that 
festooned the edges of Father’s false gums. ‘Try to get it away 
with yer tongue!’ she urged him, ‘go on, try to get it away 
with yer tongue.’ 

But when in the end he took her advice, his teeth fell with 
a clatter on to the table. 

There were other worries: Alf had got a job down at Rother 
Harbour but had promptly lost it. The school had announced 
that every child should have a glass of milk at eleven - it was 
necessary for the health, said the school, and so every day 
Hannah must now find two pennies. Doris suddenly began to 
complain of bad headaches and the doctor declared that it was 
her eyesight. Her eyes were examined with the result that 
Hannah was told that the child must wear glasses. The glasses 
were expensive but they had to be bought, and unlike Father’s 
teeth they had to be paid for. Ermie was being exceedingly 
naughty; Ermie felt well and so she was wilful, she would run 
about in her stocking-feet, which was naturally very hard on 
her stockings. 

‘If yer don’t stop, I’ll ’ide yer for this!’ threatened Hannah. 
‘You see if I doesn’t!’ 

‘No, yer won’t!’ grinned Ermie. 
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Mother, as always, was very behindhand. 'I feels that weak 
in me legs/ complained Mother; ‘cam’t seem to get about me 
work, I cam’t - maybe it’s the spring. 'Ave we got any 
Kruschens or did I give yer father the last }’ 

‘We ’aven’t got nothin”, Hannah informed her. ‘Don’t 
come botherin’ me, I’m footelin’ a stockin’.’ 

Oh, but Hannah was all on edge these days; everyone got on 
her nerves, even Ermie. And restless she was: something 
stirred in her blood, something very defiant and very persistent. 
It was almost as though the pain she must feel whenever she 
remembered Jimmie’s death was responsible for this restless¬ 
ness of hers through rousing an instinct of self-preservation - 
an instinct that dragged her thoughts back to life and the 
physical urge that is part of living. 

‘And me in me thirty-first year . . .’ she mused. Then she 
thought: ‘It’s time I got rid of all this muck what’s lyin’ 
around; think I’ll clean up the cottage.’ 

No one wanted Hannah to clean the cottage, for well did 
they know the scrubbings and scourings, the brushings and 
beatings that were sure to ensue if Hannah indulged in a bout 
of spring-cleaning. Mother begged her with tears to leave 
them in peace, while Granny worked herself into a temper: 

‘I ain’t agoin’ to move not a inch, I ain’t. She’ll ’ave to scrub 
round me if she’s goin’ to sossel. She’ll ’ave the ’ole floor just 
a mess o’ slub, that’s what she’ll ’ave it. Cam’t none of yer 
stop ’er?’ 

‘None of yer ’ad better try to!’ said Hannah. 

Scrub, scrub, scrub. My, but it was filthy; and the scrub¬ 
bing-brush had lost most of its bristles, and the water wasn’t 
properly hot. All the same it eased you to kneel there scrub¬ 
bing - took it out of you, made you feel less wild, less like 
running away and behaving silly. 

Scour, scour, scour. Grease caked on the saucepans. Mother 
might take a hand now and then, she might that, and nothing 
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proper to scour them with, either; the bag of soda more than 
half empty. All the same it eased you to stand there scouring - 
took it out of you, made you feel less wild.... Brush, brush, 
brush. This carpet was in rags; why ever did Mother want to 
keep it ? And that Alf had broken the handle of the broom - 
or had it been Father in one of his rages ? All the same it eased 
you to bang down the broom.. .. 

Beat, beat, beat. The dust nearly choked you, it got into 
your eyes, it got into your throat; and the beater was broken 
like everything else, you couldn’t get a proper purchase, blast 
it! All the same it eased you to stand there beating, took it out 
of you, made you feel less wild . . . made you feel you were 
getting even with something. Thirty, that did make you seem 
pretty old . . . why, before you could wink an eye you’d be 
forty. . . . 

By the evening Hannah’s strong body was tired, and that 
night her sleep was profound and dreamless. 


3 

They were driving last year’s flocks along the roads, the 
flocks that had wintered away in the hills. They were driving 
them back on to Romney Marsh where the pasture is plenti¬ 
ful and sweet in April. The vigilant dogs hurried now here, 
now there, barking, jostling, nipping if need be. The sheep 
scattered and were sharply brought back into line; one, more 
brave than the rest but even more foolish, might dash off and 
attempt to break through a hedge - no good, a pair of keen 
eyes had observed it and a purposeful muzzle was close on its 
flank. With lolling tongues the dogs panted and worked, their 
grey, wiry coats stained and matted with mud, their lean, wiry 
bodies as resistant as steel, their intelligent brains ever on the 
alert. And behind the flocks and the dogs walked the shepherds. 
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But already the Marsh was sown thickly with sheep, and 
with lambs of a new and incredible whiteness. With lambs that 
staggered, and lambs that skipped, and lambs that ran round 
and round in couples, with lambs that ceased abruptly to play 
and butted on to the teats of their mothers - greedy with the 
will they had to suck strength from the patient bodies of 
patient ewes who stood staring resignedly out at nothing. 

A heron made his magnificent progress: heavy powerful 
wings beating with dignity, slender powerful legs stretched 
out stiffly behind him. In a little while he would have reached 
his goal, a certain wide dyke that provided good fishing. 
Plovers circled and screamed above their young; moor-hens 
paddled in and out of the rushes; larks dropped like plummets 
then soared up and up, seeming to shatter themselves with 
singing; while the thorn trees that grew at the edge of the Marsh 
were so heavy with blossom that their boughs were hidden. 

Life, everywhere life and the will to give hfe. Nests in the 
trees, in the grass, in the hedges; the warm lambing-pens with 
their rush-thatched sides, awaiting those cumbrous-bellied ewes 
who, their time being near, might lamb that evening. Life, 
everywhere hfe now on Romney Marsh - on the whole length 
and breadth of Romney Marsh. Life in the air and Hfe on the 
soil; life coupling and striving under the soil, and in the mud 
banks that bordered the dykes, and in the Water that flowed 
between them. 

Hannah Bullen walked over the Marsh, she walked quickly; 
she walked in rhythm to the pulsing of her blood. Her body 
that suggested a leafless branch, her body that was stark and 
strong, pressed forward, and she lifted her uncovered head to 
the wind. Her large feet took no heed of the uneven ground, 
neither faltering nor stumbling - her feet trod surely. She 
looked always beyond, she looked out into space. She swung 
her arms. Her thin, muscular thighs moved under her skirt 
with driving precision. 
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She felt more than she took the trouble to see, she felt the 
life that was surging around her. And within her she felt die 
surge of life - her life desirous and warm gushed from her. 
Hannah was not herself any more, she was Woman; she did 
not think of herself except as an urge. She raised her hands 
and automatically clutched at her breasts-they swelled a 
litde under her fingers. She let her hands drop. She .swung 
her arms. Her thin muscular thighs continued to move with 
driving precision under her skirt. In this maimer she walked 
on for mile after mile. 

When she returned to Crofts Lane it was late; the children 
had been in bed for some hours. Hannah stood looking down 
thoughtfully at Ermie. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


May 

i 

M R. BULLEN had managed to secure an allotment 
after having had to wait for nearly four years; an ex¬ 
cellent allotment just under Wish Hill, but unfortunately he 
had seldom worked on it. He had said that hard digging hurt 
his strained back, and these days he was really unable to dig 
because of that painful and obstinate ulcer. Alf strolled down 
of an evening and put in an hour’s work, when the spirit 
moved him, but this was seldom, so that Father’s allotment 
was not paying its way-nothing ever did pay its way 
with the Bullens. But now Hannah decided to take a 
hand. 

‘Might as well ’ave a spoonful of peas,’ she remarked, ‘and 
an ’andful of beans - that’s if any’s been put in; though to my 
mind we could go and buy ’em for less from Mr. Ockers, the 
way you grows ’em; two bags of mynure and a bundle of 
sticks and a ball of string, that’s about your way, and leave all 
the work to the slugs and snails! Cam’t think why we ever 
took an allotment.’ 

Hannah liked to put her foot on a spade and then press the 
spade down with her strong thigh muscles, liked the smell of 
the up-flung clods of earth - their cool, competent smell; and 
she liked their colour. The colour of newly turned earth 
pleased her eyes just as its competent smell pleased her nostrils. 
Hannah liked the feel of a hoe in her hands and she greatly 
liked the resultant neatness; it was almost as good as spring- 
cleaning a room. She hoed with remarkable skill and precision; 
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very deftly and manfully she could hoe, as if most of her life 
had been given to gardening. 

The allotment was a pleasant place in the evenings, for from 
it you could see the sunset over Rother, could see Rother’s 
chimneys breathing blue smoke; and then there would some¬ 
times be a small bonfire on a neighbouring allotment, a most 
lovely thing: red flame and red glow in the soft grey dusk. 
Hannah had always found romance in a bonfire. 

Mr. Butler frequently worked near at hand, and so did Mr. 
Ware, who possessed green fingers. Mr. Ware grew not only 
vegetables, but flowers, a fact that had always made Hannah 
feel envious. Then Mrs. Ware’s brother worked two allot¬ 
ments away, so Crofts Lane was usually well represented. 

Hannah could shout remarks if she would: ‘’Ave yer seen 
Mrs. Ocken? She do look awful! Somethink’s gone wrong 
with ’er stomach, I’ve ’eard, ’ardenin’ or somethink. They’ve 
took ’er to ’Astin’s for a consultation. Think I’m goin’ to sow 
beets and runner-beans, and I ’spects as I’d better earth up 
these ’ere potaters.’ 

Then Mr. Ware, who possessed green fingers, might offer 
one or two helpful suggestions: ‘I’d pop in a few late peas if I 
was you, such as ni plus ulteera; I believe they’d do fine. And 
you’d better look out for the onion fly; I’d put plenty soot 
around them onions.’ 

Mr. Butler might pause to inquire after Granny: ‘’Ow’s yer 
Granny gettin’ on?’ 

‘ Oh, ’er, she’s splendid; and wise - it’s remarkable ’ow wise. 
Me and Mother often thinks as it’s amazin’ the way old Gran 
still takes notice of things.’ 

It was all very homely and very friendly. 
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2 


On the slope of Wish Hill, just across the footpath, stood 
one of Rother’s most ancient houses: a three-gabled black- 
and-white manor house surrounded by a small but beautiful 
garden that ran gently up to the crest of the hill and down to 
the very edge of the footpath. This garden had always fas¬ 
cinated Hannah, so that she could seldom pass by it without 
pausing, without peering in at the wicket gate, and this she 
must do on her way home one evening. 

A man was stooping over the roses. He had taken off his 
jacket and rolled up his shirt-sleeves. His shirt was unbuttoned, 
displaying his chest. He looked round and saw Hannah. 

‘Good evenin’, Miss Bullen.’ 

‘Good evenin’, Mr. Paine. Yer garden looks prime!’ 

‘Maybe, but these roses ’as got the mildew. They was new 
in last year - cost a deal too, they did. It’s a terrible noosence 
when roses gets mildew.’ 

She nodded: ‘It is that; but yer boulbes was grand. I’ve 
often stood ’ere admirin’ them boulbes. I’ve been thinkin’ I’d 
try some on Father’s allotment.’ 

The man wiped the sweat from his brow with his hand: 
‘Well,’ he grumbled, ‘there was no one else to admire ’em. 
The family’s gome off abroad again; never saw such a lot as 
they is for globe-trottin'. What’s the use in their ’avin’ a 
garden, I says, seein’ as they’re never ’ere to enjoy it. Me a- 
diggin’ and a-plantin’ and no one to see when I’ve got it all 
nice; dis’eartenin’ it is! But I’m glad as yer liked me display 
of boulbes.’ 

‘I never seen a better’, she told him. 

Michael Paine straightened his aching shoulders. A big, 
coarse-featured man nearing forty, he was. A tawny man with 
rough, red-brown hair and small red-brown eyes. His 
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complexion was florid, his neck short and thick, his limbs strong 
and well-formed; while his chest, like his forearms and hands, 
was hairy. There was something about him that suggested the 
beasts that grazed on the marsh, something simple and crude; 
not exactly unpleasing but a little sub-human. 

Hannah knew him quite well, she had worked at the house 
and during that time she had frequently seen him, but not as 
she was seeing him now. And he knew her quite well, he had 
frequently seen her, but not as he was seeing her now; for now 
each was suddenly seeing the other in the light of a common, 
primitive need. Their eyes met; hers were questioning but 
unafraid, his a little ashamed, a little uneasy. 

‘If yer’d care for some flowers now and then . . .’ he stam¬ 
mered, ‘I’ve some nice geranium plants cornin’ on . . . if yer’d 
care for a pot of flowers now and then . . .’ 

‘Thanks, but we ’aven’t got much room for plants. Well, 
I’ll say good night.’ And she turned from the gate. 

‘Seems a pity as yer carn’t ’ave no flowers’, he muttered. 


3 

Hannah still workless. When you were idle it gave you a 
deal too much time for thinking, and of course you couldn’t 
always choose your own thoughts, couldn’t always choose 
who you’d think about either. 

Michael Paine and his pot of geraniums . . . Michael Paine 
marching up to the door like that! ‘ I’ve brought yer a plant - 
if yer’ll please to accept it.’ The great hulking man with his big 
brown hands ... the flower-pot had looked so small in his 
hands.... ‘If yer’ll please to accept it! ’ he must be crazy! 

Out by Lydd where the Marsh slipped into the shingle - 
the shingle that had been left behind by the sea - grew the 
clumps of sea-pinks that bloom in May. Hannah liked these 
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dean little wind-swept flowers, and because of her liking she 
would not pick them - no, nor any wild flowers if it came to 
that. It hurt her when Ermie tore up the bluebells, roots and 
all, because to look was to long and to long was to take. Must 
be careful of Erm, very careful indeed. 

‘Cam’t yer leave ’em a-growin’ ? It’s so silly to go spoilin’ 
things the way you do. By the time as yer’ve carried ’em ’ome 
they’re all dead. Tearin’ ’em up by their roots - it’s crool!’ 

There were foals now as well as lambs on the Marsh; at least 
Hannah had seen a couple of foals out by Lydd where the 
Marsh slipped into the shingle. The foals had had long, in¬ 
adequate legs; they had looked as though they were made of 
wood and when they had frisked they had done so stiffly. 
Hannah had stood very still and watched them, but the foals 
had seen her and taken fright. They had stared for a moment 
with soft puzzled eyes, then lumbered away across the Marsh 
and after them had trotted their mothers. 

Hannah had suddenly felt aggrieved. ‘Just as though I’d 
’arm yer - sillies! ’ she had muttered. 

In the gardens of Rother apple-trees were in blossom, and 
one of the gardens skirted Crofts Lane. The Lane possessed no 
gardens of its own, but: ‘A cat may look at a king’, said some¬ 
one, so those who lived in the Lane might look at the kingly 
old apple-tree in that garden, for the wall was low, a most 
venerable tree much haunted by chaffinches, blackbirds and 
thrushes. The birds sang incessantly from dawn till dark. 
Mrs. Roach complained that they got on her nerves, but then 
Mrs. Roach never stopped finding fault. Her bedridden hus¬ 
band enjoyed the birds and would hurl things at murderer-cats 
from his bed which was always pushed close to the window in 
spring - he still had the use of one arm and a hand, though no 
longer a perfect sense of direction. 

To that venerable tree came a nightingale, and the whole of 
Crofts Lane must turn out to listen; for the poor, while grown 
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hardened to ugliness, are for ever subconsciously drawn to 
beauty. Even Mr. Bullen broke off in the middle of one of his 
most violent fits of temper and hobbled to the door on his 
ulcerous leg, while Mrs. Bullen forgot the gin through which 
she was trying to forget Mr. Bullen. Even Mrs. Taylor took 
yet one more risk and thrust her head boldly out of the win¬ 
dow, and she with a thousand birds in her chest and the doctor’s 
warning still in her ears. Even Mrs. Roach was forced to admit 
that the coming of the nightingale was quite an event and one 
worthy of mention in the Rother Observer. 

Pure as water gushing up from a spring gushed the notes 
from that small, unobtrusive body hidden somewhere in the 
boughs of the apple-tree. Pure as water gushing up from a 
spring the notes poured over and down on Crofts Lane: on 
the refuse that lay in between the cobbles; on the pitiful wash¬ 
ing that still swung from the lines; on the broken and slipping 
tiles of the houses; on the shed in which Jumping-Jimmie had 
died, and which no one had troubled to rid of its vermin; on 
Mrs. Roach with her hard-bitten mouth from which leapt 
such angry and varied invectives; on Mrs. Ware with her soap- 
sodden hands, her sagging breasts and her melancholy; on Mrs. 
Butler whose Herbert’s croup had recently ended in a very 
small coffin; on Mrs. Taylor with her bird-haunted chest and 
her efforts to attract recalcitrant sunbeams; on Mrs. Bullen with 
her handsome black eyes, her untidy black hair, and her stained 
black skirt the hem of which had long required mending; on 
Granny who rocked herself to and fro while she mumbled to 
an invisible Reuben; on the men who having toiled through 
the day and then worked on their allotments, smelt of sweat 
and stale beer; on Alf who smelt unashamedly of dirt, and on 
Mr. Bullen who smelt of illness; on the children who had been 
dragged out of their beds by well-meaning but over-enthusi¬ 
astic parents; on Doris who yawned phlegmatically and on 
Ermie who skipped about with excitement because this was the 
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first nightingale she had heard in her seven short years of life - 
and on Hannah. 

Hannah stood very still, scarcely daring to breathe, for the 
notes of the bird seemed to pierce her body. A deathly sweet 
pain laid hold on her mind, thrusting it ruthlessly into the past 
and as ruthlessly dragging it back to the present, until past and 
present were fused into one. Then-oh, incomprehensible 
dispensation - the longing that burned her flesh like a fla me 
appeared to be all but destroying the flesh; for so it is sometimes 
with fleshly desire, its stark ardour will bum right down to the 
spirit. But the moment passed. 

‘Ermie, come ’ere!’ she called, ‘come ’ere and stop jumpin' 
about. Stop it, Ermie!’ 
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CHAPTER NINE 


May 

I 

H ANNAH met Michael Paine at the old Town Gate. He 
had thrust an ill-scrawled note into her hand one morning 
at the bottom of Anchor Street. 

‘Meet me under the arch tonight’, ran the note. ‘I’ll be 
waitin’ for yer there about twelve. I’ve got somethin’ I wants 
to say to yer, Hannah.’ 

They slipped into the shadows. 

‘Kiss me, Hannah,’ he whispered; ‘I’m crazy about yer; oh, 
I am that! ’ She felt his possessive arms go round her as his 
mouth found hers. 

He smelt good, she thought. He smelt of the earth that still 
clung to his clothes and discoloured his hands; she could feel 
the dried earth embedded in the furrows at the back of his 
neck where her own hands clasped him, and she knew that his 
skin had been roughened by it. A proper man, lusty and mas¬ 
terful; a man claiming his birthright, that was what he was. 
She could understand this, it seemed natural to her - she herself 
had been one who had claimed her birthright. It was good, 
very good to stand close to a man, to feel his strength, his 
virility - she herself had been one who had claimed her birth¬ 
right. 

It was hot under the arch, it was hot and airless pressed up 
against the wall. Their bodies sweated. 

‘ Come on, Hannah...’ It was good to hear his voice grown 
husky and urgent. ‘It’s perfectly safe, there aren’t no one 
about except us two.’ 
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And indeed there was not, it was now past midnight. Ermie 
would have been asleep for hours.... 

‘’Ere, you stop it!’ she said sharply, drawing away. ‘You 
stop it, Mike Paine, yer’ve got three kids.’ 

‘So I ’ave, and a wife, as yer’ve knowed all along, but it 
don’t make me want yer less. Understand ?’ 

Oh, but only too well she understood him. 

Then he said: ‘I’ve three kids, as you’ve remarked; and my 
wife she’s a good and patient person, but she aren’t no use to 
a man like me. She aren’t flesh and blood any more, pore soul, 
not since the birth of our last kid: that was six months ago and 
the brat ’arf killed ’er. Any’ow 1 wants yer and you feds the 
same. Where’s the sense in talkin’ about my kids l You got a 
couple yerself, ’aven’t yer?’ 

‘That’s no reason for ’avin’ a third!’ she told him. 

He grew angry. ‘Then why in ’ell’s name did yer come ?’ 

‘I dunno, Mike ... I really dunno.’ 

‘Oh yes, yer do know right enough,’ he scowled; ‘if you 
doesn’t, I does. Do yer want me to show yer ? You’ve no call 
to be playin’ about with a man.’ 

I aren t. 

‘Yes, yer are, just playin’ about. It’s a low-down game, it is 
that, Hannah Bullen.’ 

Ermie had been asleep for hours. ... ‘It aren’t so much yer 
wife as yer children; I cam’t seem to get over yer children, 
Mike . . .’ 

He was silent. His mind seldom worked very fast, it was 
simple and heavy, yet now it must work - it must work to 
serve his clamorous body. Presently he said: 

‘Well, don’t fuss yerself, Hannah. I’m a reasonable person. 
I’ll be ready to wait till yer feels as yer can - I’m a reasonable 
person. I don’t care to force yer, though I could if I wanted, 
and serve yer bloody well right, some would say. But for all 
that I aren’t goin’ to force meself on yer. That’s not me, no it 
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aren’t, as yer’ll come to know. I ’ave me pride same as you 
’ave yours, same as my young dog when I brought ’im a bitch 
and she turns round and bites a bit out of ’is ear. Gawd, it 
were comic, ’e were fair put off’er!’ 

They walked back to Crofts Lane. He was bitterly frus¬ 
trated. Hannah knew this; she herself was bitterly 
frustrated. 

‘No offence?’ he muttered. 

‘Course not, don’t be silly.’ 

‘Well. . . good night, old girl.... It were my mistake.’ 

‘It wam’t no one’s mistake, come to that,’ she said quickly, 
‘any’ow, let’s be friends just the same . . . sham’t we, Mike?’ 

‘I’m all for it, I am indeed, Hannah’, he told her. 


2 

Friends- that was easier said than done when a man never 
gave you a moment’s peace and, moreover, when you were 
glad that he didn’t. 

The pictures; his hand clutching yours in the dark, his 
shoulder pressing against your shoulder. 

‘Hannah...’ 

‘Yes, Mike?’ 

‘Oh, nothin’ much .. . nothin’ special that is, just the same 
old trouble.’ 

And you also were troubled sitting there in the dark with 
his shoulder pressing against your shoulder. 

And not only the pictures, other things too - long walks and 
charabanc drives, and such things. You went with him be¬ 
cause you couldn’t resist it. 

‘Hannah . . . won’t yer?’ He was always asking you that, 
then growing apologetic about it. ‘It aren’t that I’m tryin’ to 
force meself on yer.’ 
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But of course it was; men were all alike when they wanted a 
woman, it was only natural. Pity Mike Paine had a wife and 
three kids . . . the thought of his kids seemed to worry you, 
somehow*. Pity that you weren’t able to get work, a half day 
here and there was no good at all; what you needed now was 
a steady job with plenty of scrubbing - the more the better. 


3 

The floods were out at Winchelsea Reach where the sea was 
trying to get back to Rother. Hannah hoped that it would 
succeed in the end, for she loved the sea and wanted it nearer - 
Rother Harbour was a couple of miles away. Granny loved 
the sea too and the floods having come, she must chuckle and 
start croaking the old sea ballad: 

‘The sea left Rother ’igh and dry, 

But no man knows ’ow the sea be minded. 

The sea will take Rother again by and by, 

’Cause Rother belongs by rights to the sea, 

But no man knows when the sea will come, 

’Cause no man knows ’ow the sea be minded.’ 

And here was the sea flooding over the Marsh, and the Har¬ 
bour Board, or whatever it was, attempting to keep it in check 
with brushwood! 

Granny laughed in derision - she laughed till she coughed: 
‘Must have come from the Sheers, them fools must ’ave 1’ she 
jeered. ‘I’m athinkin’ they’ll ache afore they’ve finished.’ 

And indeed it was fun, or so Hannah decided, for she hated 
the hordes of bungalow dwellers who defaced the Marsh near 
Winchelsea Beach; and now they were all in a panic, she had 
heard, crying out for protection against the sea. 
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‘Do ’em good if they gets the pewmonia!’ thought Hannah. 

She and Mike walked over to look at the floods. There had 
been a fine to-do in the night, men bailing out water and wo¬ 
men screeching. Mr. Ware had been silly enough to help - 
not another soul in Crofts Lane would go with him. 

°Oo arsted ’em to come?’ inquired Crofts Lane. ‘We 
don’t ’old with their kind, so why should we ’elp ’em ? ’ 

Mike hated them too, for he loved the Marsh: ‘ Ought to 
wash ’em off the face of the earth!’ he exclaimed. ‘Look at 
that there tin sitz bath bobbin’ about; seems as though they’ll 
’ave enough water to fill it!!’ 

The sea was obviously in a great rage: ‘It’s tossin’ and swirl¬ 
in’ somethin’ splendid’, cried Hannah; ‘it’s powerfuller this 
spring than I’ve knowed it yet. Think it’ll come back to 
Rother, Mike?’ 

‘If it do, we’ll build ships there again’, he smiled. ‘Rother 
ships built by Rother men - that would be grand ! ’ 

For although he was not bred of seafaring stock, but of those 
who had passed their lives on the soil, he yet hankered after 
the things of the sea as did many another landlubber in Rother. 


4 

One morning a ship dropped anchor in the river: ‘She’s a 
stranger,’ said Mike. ‘Let’s look at ’er, Hannah. I’ll pick yer 
up after work tomorrer evenin’.’ 

And a stranger she was. She had come with pine planks, she 
had come all the way from Gothenburg in Sweden. 

A fine fore and aft rigged ketch, very neat, Mike had heard 
that they had a lot of good brandy and that if you made friends 
with the crew you might get some. 

Hannah hoped that the brandy on board was smuggled, for 
smuggling was still in the Rother blood, so that Hannah would 
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brag with considerable zest of a forebear of hers who had died 
on the gallows. 

But Ermie and a man with Ermie’s blue eyes ... 

* Oh, come along, Mike - there aren’t nothin’ to see.’ 

‘Yes, there is. Wait a bit, I like lookin’ at boats.’ 

‘Well, yer’ll ’ave to do yer lookin’ at this one alone. I’m 
tired.’ 

And suddenly Hannah had left him. 

★ ★ ★ 

When the ship sailed quietly back along the river on her 
homeward course boughs were lashed to her masts, green 
boughs lashed neatly on to her masts; and no one could make 
out where they had come from or what they might mean; not 
a single soul knew except the blond-headed sailors themselves, 
and as Mrs. Ware grumbled, they weren’t telling. 

Mrs. Ware waved and the men waved back. Mrs. Roach 
waved and so did Mrs. Butler. Mrs. Bullen came out and 
waved a grey sock of Father’s, the toe of which she had been 
darning. Then Hannah waved and the men waved back . . . 
that was all. . . . 

The next evening she went out with Mike. He and she sat 
shoulder to shoulder at the pictures. 


5 

She knew that it was risky to go to the Manor, very well she 
knew this and yet she must go. It was risky to be alone there 
with Mike for the house was deserted and he was caretaking, 
opening windows and lighting fires from time to time; a re¬ 
liable man, wherever he worked he was always trusted. 

He had said that he wanted to show her the garden. She had 
not believed him, not for a moment: she had known from the 
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first what he had in his mind, what she had in her mind if it 
came to that, for Hannah Bullen was no self-deceiver. 

Mike did show her the garden, but perfunctorily; he who 
took such a genuine pride in his flowers scarcely troubled to 
point them out to Hannah, and when she admired the delicate 
rock plants, the herbaceous borders and closely trimmed lawns, 
the pleached limes that Mike had turned into a tunnel, the 
clipped yews over which he spent so much time because they 
had always tickled his fancy: peacocks on battlements, ships in 
full sail, and even an evergreen knight in armour - when Han¬ 
nah paused to admire these things, he frowned, not caring to 
disguise his ill-humour. 

Then abruptly: ‘Come along with me to the loft. There’s 
a splendid old carved beam in the loft - maybe you’d care to 
see it’, he said with his eyes on the ground; and he flushed a 
little. 

She followed him up the rickety staircase. In the loft was an 
untidy heap of hay kept there for the pony that dragged the 
lawn mower. Through a tear in the plaster came a shaft of 
late sun dimmed by cobwebs and dust. The loft was so quiet, 
so profoundly quiet that she heard her own heart thudding 
against her side. Hannah shivered. 

He saw this. ‘Are yer feelin’ cold?’ he inquired, and she 
heard the mockery in his voice. ‘Tell me,’ he repeated, ‘are 
yer feelin’ cold?’ Then before she could speak, ‘Come ’ere!’ 
he said roughly, pulling her down on the untidy hay, ‘I’ve ’ad 
about enough of this bloody foolin’ . . .’ 

Unmerciful they were the one to the other. Their mating 
was harsh and unmerciful - a scourge, a relendess combat of 
bodies. When at last they parted they did not embrace, be¬ 
cause neither felt the need to embrace. 

‘Where will you meet me again?’ he asked her. ‘Will yer 
come ’ere tomorrow night?’ 

She nodded. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


June 


I 


T HERE was gossip now down the Lane and to spare. 

Crofts Lane had always been far from straitlaced: * Humans 
is humans, they is’, said the Lane and left it at that. But Mike 
was married; this was not an affair of impatient youth, of hot 
summer nights and tumultuous young blood - the Lane had its 
well-defined code of morals. 

l ’Ands off married men, ’ands off!’ said Mrs. Roach; and 
in this she had the support of her neighbours. 

Mr. Bullen stormed and Mrs. Bullen wept, for were there 
not two bastards already ? And Alf more and more unwilling 
to work, and Tom as completely indifferent as a stranger, and 
Hannah herself long out of a job, and Granny complaining 
from morning till night that she had to go short on that milk 
for her Benger’s ? Yes, and now here was Doris in trouble 
again with her eyes, which would mean a new pair of 
glasses. 

‘It’s abreakin’ me back’, Mrs. Bullen wept, reaching out for 
the Bottle of Consolation. 

Hannah bore their reproaches without a word, for she felt 
that they had every right to reproach her. She was no longer 
earning, a crime in itself, a far graver crime, so it seemed to 
Hannah, than the hours she spent in the loft with Mike Paine. 
Indeed, but for the thought of those children of his and her 
own lack of money, she was strangely at peace; and this being 
so she still smiled at Mrs. Roach, ignoring her frown of stem 
disapproval, still passed the time of day with Mrs. Ware and 
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with anyone else whom she chanced to meet - after all they 
were decent to Doris and Ermie. 

Thus the gossip grew to abnormal proportions while Han¬ 
nah still went every night to the loft. June and the warmth of 
June were in the air. On the Winchelsea Road the may-trees 
were a glory, and the secretive arch of the old Town Gate must 
shelter many pairs of lovers at dusk, as indeed, must the quieter 
fields and hedges. 

Then two things occurred of such salient importance that 
Hannah’s misdoings were almost forgotten: the Lane was to be 
given electric light and Mrs. Roach purchased a telescope at a 
sale that was held over at Small Hythe. 

Grumble, grumble and with very good cause. Rother had 
had electric light for three years, but as usual Crofts Lane had 
been neglected. 

‘It’s a shame, and us with our stinkin’ old lamps and our 
tallow dips,’ the women grumbled; ‘and them cottages down 
along by the Strand fair blazin’ the moment yer touches a 
button.’ 

Yet now that a well-meaning member of the Council had 
put in a good word, they were all up in arms. No one wanted 
electric light, it appeared, even though they could have it at 
Cottage-rate which worked out quite as cheap as their lamps 
and candles. Mrs. Roach’s bedridden husband was smitten by 
something closely resembling panic. 

T won’t ’ave no wires near me bed,’ he wailed, ‘it aren’t safe 
with thunder and lightenin’ around. I’ll be struck, sure as fate 
is fate, I will. I don’t ’old with them perilous, modern con¬ 
traptions!’ 

That was all very fine but no one could protect him, and 
before you could turn round up came the cobbles and down 
went the cable the whole length of Crofts Lane. Mrs. Butler 
came near to breaking her thigh through stumbling into the 
trench one night, and she not only cautious but strictly sober. 
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Then it poured and the Lane was swimming in mud, thanks to 
the mess the mechanics were making, and one of them must 
interfere with a pipe that connected with Mrs. Ware’s kitchen 
sink via the Bullen and Butler lavatories. 

‘There’s an 'orrible smell,’ complained Mrs. Ware, ‘yet 
I aren’t been boilin’ no paunches nor cabbage . . .’ 

Plaster proceeded to fall in large chunks from everyone’s 
ceiling the moment the man tried to put up the fitments that 
the Council had chosen. After which the rain returned with 
great force, but not until the workmen were gone, having re- 
laid the cobbles in Trades Union fashion. And the cobbles rose 
and so did the slush, and the drying-ground was turned into a 
bog, and everyone had to put on rubber boots before they 
dared venture to hang out their washing. 

‘Damn the pack of ’em! Blast ’em to hell!’ fumed Mrs. 
Roach. 

But Mrs. Ware folded her soap-sodden hands in sad resigna¬ 
tion: ‘Carn’t do nothin’, we carn’t. It’s ’ard to be pore as I’ve 
alwers said - they just drives yer about as though yer was cattle.’ 

Mrs. Roach, however, was not resigned; that was why she 
attended the jumble sale and returned to the Lane with a tele¬ 
scope - a challenge, it was, to outrageous fortune! The tele¬ 
scope was rather a large one, it measured all of three feet when 
extended. Naturally it was old, it was very old: its brass was 
much battered and its lens somewhat groggy. But to see Mrs. 
Roach swing it up to her eye was to think of the glorious days 
of Nelson. 

‘ ’Ere comes the Lucky Star she would announce, knowing 
precisely what ship to expect. ‘ My word, looks as though she’d 
’ad some foul weather. . . . Me cousin’s on board. There ’e 
is. .. . ’Alio, Bob! I can see every ’air on ’is ’ead, it’s a mar¬ 
vel!’ 

Were they jealous, did they break the tenth commandment ? 
But of course, they were breaking it now every minute. 
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"Ere, give us a squint, quick !’ someone would plead. ‘My 
boy’s on ’er too, and so’s me uncle/ 

Then a squint might be granted, but haughtily, much as 
though Mrs. Roach made a regal concession. 

Oh, but she was become an important person: 4 Commodore 
Roach’, her neighbours called her, but this they were careful 
to do behind her back; to her face they would frequently be 
almost servile. Down the Lane would come marching Com¬ 
modore Roach whenever a ship was about due in Rother, and 
she with her telescope under her arm, her lips firm-set and her 
head carried proudly. Then out would run all the less for¬ 
tunate ones in the hope of obtaining her grudging bounty. 

Commodore Roach would pretend not to see them: 
‘What’s that?’ she would say, affecting to start, ‘will I let yer 
look - was it that what yer arst ? Well, yer’ll ’ave to wait/ 
They could gladly have slapped her. 

Moreover, no sooner was the telescope placed in somebody’s 
hands by its arrogant owner, no sooner was she elongating its 
stem in a nervous endeavour to find her own focus, no sooner 
did she think that a certain dim blotch might just possibly be an 
incoming ship, than Commodore Roach would snatch it away; 
the selfish, cross-grained, dictatorial person, coming it over her 
neighbours like that just because she had cash in the Savings 
Bank, just because she hadn’t got kids to support. Of course 
she could buy a fine telescope; other people had to buy boots 
and shoes, to say nothing of pants. Other people were poor, 
but thank the Lord they hadn’t been sterile! 

Yet when Commodore Roach announced to Mrs. Butler 
her intention of sharing the new clothes-line that Mr. Butler 
had recently bought in order to accommodate his bed-linen - 
when Commodore Roach said she meant to share it: "Cause 
yer carn’t ’ave the ’ole bloody dryin’-ground!’ Mrs. Butler 
accepted the challenge meekly. 

‘If I ’adn’t give in she’d ’ave got back at me; wouldn’t ’ave 
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let me use that tel-is-cope of’ers, and I does dearly love a peep 
at the ’arbour.’ 


2 

Hannah remained unmoved by these happenings. She had 
just got an excellent daily job with a family newly arrived in 
the town. They gave her high wages and she more than earned 
them. 

‘Now I can pay for them teeth,’ she thought, ‘yes, and give 
that there dentist a bit of me mind, the way ’e’s been punishin* 
Father’s gums-pore Father, ’e’s been sufferin’ somethink 
awful! ’ 

Hannah’s money was no sooner earned than spent. The 
dentist made Father a brand-new plate for which she arranged 
to pay by instalments. Ermie had a new dress, Doris had a new 
hat and Mother had her pair of massive ring ear-rings that had 
been in the pawnbroker’s window for weeks. 

‘Lucky I could get ’em back,’ Hannah mused, ‘Mother do 
feel that lonely without ’er ear-rin’s. . . .’ 

Never so much as a penny put by. 

‘ Yer ought to be savin’, that yer ought’, Mike told her. ‘It’s 
a shame the way yer family be-yaves, takin’ all what yer earns, 
it’s disgustin’ of’em!’ 

"Old yer noise and mind out what yer sayin’,’ she flared. 
‘I’d ’ave yer know as us Bullens sticks together!’ 

She continued to meet him whenever she could, though this 
she must do with much greater caution, since she wished to 
retain that excellent job and no whisper of scandal must reach 
her employers. And now every day going to and from work, 
she was forced to pass Michael Paine’s pleasant cottage; it 
was down near the river with its back to the Marsh, and its 
bricks were hidden by rambler roses. Was forced very often 
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to sec Mike's wife, a thin, pallid creature who stood at the 
window staring out with large, rather vacant eyes. Was forced 
very often to see Mike’s children: the ailing baby strapped into 
its pram and left to wail and complain by the doorstep, the 
girl of eight with her father’s rough hair and her mother’s look 
of weak nerves and anaemia, the boy who Mike said was just 
Ermie’s age, but whose joints were still slightly distorted by 
rickets. And these children hurt Hannah intolerably. 

‘ Pore little miseries, ’ she would think; ‘ Gawd, supposin’ my 
Ermie ’ad legs like that! I wonder if Mike’s alwers kind to ’is 
kids, or whether ’e ’ates ’em ’cause they’re ailin’....’ 

Give him up for the sake of those pitiful children ? But what 
was the good, that wouldn’t heal them. Give him up for the 
sake of his pitiful wife ? But what was the good, he wouldn’t 
be faithful. Was it likely that he’d be faithful ? Not much! 
All he’d do would be to find some other woman. Oh, she 
knew him, the great hulking bull of a man - knew him better, 
perhaps, than his wife had known him. 

‘Mike,’ she asked him one evening, ‘do yer love yer kids ?’ 

‘Oh, I dunno-I s’pose so,’ he answered; ‘any’ow, I sup¬ 
ports’em. Aren’t that enough?’ 

Perhaps it was - you couldn’t force love, it just came like 
the love you had for Erm, like the love you had had for Erm 
from the first, from the time when her mouth had closed on to 
you, sucking. 

Then: ‘Mike, do yer love me?’ she asked abruptly, for all 
of a sudden life seemed to go bad - these bodies, hers and his, 
their hot lust, the clamours that they awoke in each other.... 

He stared at her a moment then shifted his eyes: ‘Come off 
it. Maybe yes, maybe no. Any’ow, yer satisfied, aren’t that 
enough?’ 

Perhaps it should be enough - Hannah wondered. 
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3 


Tom Bullbn took his grey trilby hat from the peg: ‘I’m goin’ 
for a bit of a stroll’, he told his wife; ‘I think I’ll walk over to 
Winchelsea and see Kimpton about that estimate of ours; any¬ 
how, I’d rather you didn’t wait supper 
Irene’s face puckered with irritation: *'You can’t stay with me 
for an hour,’ she reproached him; ‘I should think, when you 
know how ill I am, that you might at least stop at home in the 
evenings. My God, if girls knew what marriage reelly means 
they’d rather a thousand times go to the stake. Oh, it’s all very 
well for you, you’re a man! ’ 

She was pregnant, uncomfortable, scared and resentful. 

Tom sighed but he did not hang up his hat: ‘I’m sorry, old 
girl, I’m afraid I must go; and anyhow I ought to see Kimpton. 
You tuck into bed -1 shan’t be very late.’ 

Irene lay back and closed her eyes: ‘I reelly mustn’t talk any 
more,’ she murmured. 

Tom Bullen walked slowly through the gathering dusk, 
walked away from the rows of young jerry-built villas that 
stood crude and aggressive just outside the town, walked to¬ 
wards the friendly old age of Rother - the tolerant, wise and 
friendly old age that had come with the passing of centuries, 
with the births and the deaths of generations. 

He thought: ‘All this blether about ’avin’ a kid. They don’t 
carry on this way down the Lane, no they don’t; down the 
Lane they just ’as ’em, and that’s that!’ He knew that he was 
dropping his h’s and maltreating his grammar, but he cared not 
a straw. ‘If I carn’t talk the way I wants in me own mind, I’d 
rather the Lord struck me dumb!’ he decided. Then he 
thought: ‘Pore Ireen, it’s just ’cause she’s different, never 
know’d ’ardships like we ’as, she ’aven’t. Maybe she’s alwers 
been brought up too soft.... Carn’t see ’er scrubbin’ a floor 
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like Hannah... not that I wants ’er to scrub a floor_Wish 

she’d let me knock me pipe out in the grate, all the same. 
Wish ’er fancy in fumishin’ wasn’t so modem - *oo wants to 
sit in a chromium-plated chair and eat off a glass slab ? It’s so 
bloody cold! Wish she wouldn’t make me change me suit for 
supper.... ’Spects she’s right though, she’s tryin’ to make me 

more refined -1 wanted Ireen to do that just at first_Maybe 

it’s all pretty ’ard on ’er too, maybe she shouldn’t ’ave married 
beneath ’er.’ 

At the entrance to Crofts Lane he paused for a moment - 
he felt shy and awkward but curiously happy: ‘Must be be¬ 
cause I’m common,’ he mused, ‘this must be me commonness 
comin’ out... or maybe it's ’cause I was born along there.... 
Damnation, I’m glad I’m common’, he muttered. 

Nothing seemed to have changed: the same battered dust¬ 
bins, always overflowing and without their covers; the same 
orange peel and cabbage stalks and cigarette-ends in between 
the cobbles; the same mongrel barking in Mrs. Ware’s yard; 
the same cats on the walls or at the windows; the same washing 
flapping upon the lines; the same cracked gutters and slipping 
tiles; the same worm-eaten, rat-eaten, weatherstained houses. 
Nothing seemed to have changed that Tom could discern - 
not even the smell of the old brick sewer. 

Mrs. Roach was standing in her open doorway. 

‘Good evenin’*, Tom mumbled, and passed on quickly. 

Mrs. Butler was leaving her cousin’s cottage. She had taken 
Mrs. Taylor a packet of bull’s-eyes, one of which was distend¬ 
ing her own plump cheek. 

‘Good evenin’’, Tom mumbled, and passed on quickly. 

Mrs. Ware was as usual hanging out washing. She saw him 
and took a clothes-peg from her mouth. Was she about to 
speak to him or not ? 

‘Good evenin’’, Tom mumbled, and passed on quickly. 

By the time he arrived at the Bullens’ cottage he was almost 
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too nervous to lift the latch, and when he had finally got inside 
he must just stand and gape at his family who were sitting 
around the table at supper. 

No one spoke. Alf sat with his mouth half open; Mrs. 
Bullen dissolved into facile tears as she did now upon the least 
provocation; Mr. Bullen swallowed and clicked his new teeth. 
Doris nudged Ermie’s arm and Ermie nudged Doris; Granny 
nodded her head a number of times; Hannah tried hard to 
scowl but without succeeding. 

It was Hannah who finally broke the silence: ‘So it’s you - 
yer’ve come back.’ 

‘Yes. . . it’s me’, he faltered. 

Then all of a sudden the innate good breeding that is some¬ 
times apparent among the poor, came to everyone’s rescue. 
Mrs. Bullen dried her eyes and Alf went quietly on with his 
supper; Mr. Bullen asked Tom some casual question much as 
though he had seen him every day for four months, while 
Hannah fetched Tom his accustomed chair and then made 
room for him at the table. It was all quite simply and naturally 
done, and before the evening was very far spent, Tom was 
knocking his pipe out against his heel and spitting across at the 
kitchen stove in accordance with the finest Crofts Lane tradi¬ 
tions. 

When he got up to go they did not detain him; they did not 
ask him why he had come or when they would be likely to see 
him again. They did not inquire about Irene, or his home or 
his work - they just wished him good night. But he knew 
now that he would always be welcome. 

* Us Bullens sticks together’, he reflected as he walked briskly 
back to his jerry-built villa. ‘Maybe we’re a pretty slipshod lot 
one way and another, and none too re fin ed - but we don’t 
allow nothin’ to come between us.’ 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


July 

I 

‘Spud them in May, 

They are up next day. 

Spud them in June, 

They come again soon. 

Spud them in July, 

Then they will soon die.’ 

T HERE was thistle-spudding all over the Marsh; an army 
of thistles, an army of spudders. The thistles were in 
bloom, and the drunken bees, half dazed by the heady wine 
they had been drinking, tumbled or lurched about helplessly. 
The hot sun beat down on the spudders’ heads, on their work- 
roughened hands and on their shoulders. 

Nearly every woman in Crofts Lane was spudding together 
with many others in Rother. Mrs. Ware would dash home to 
put on the potatoes, and slap Sid because he had arrived late 
from school, and rebuke her other unruly children; Mrs. 
Butler would likely do much the same thing, while Mrs. 
Roach would be asking the time of all those who could tell the 
hour by the sun, so as not to be late with the mutton stew that 
she had prepared for her bedridden husband. Then back to the 
Marsh and war to the death, while beds went unmade, and 
floors went unswept, and the slops of the previous night went 
unemptied. 

A simple business, this thistle-spudding? Not at all; a most 
skilled and arduous business, and one that seemed well-nigh 
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interminable. From end to end of a field went the spudders, 
returning to the spot at which they had begun, then forward 
again and always more thistles, strong, green, and defiant - the 
pirates of the soil, brandishing boldly their many spiked spears, 
plunging them into the paws of the dogs and into the enemy’s 
unwary ankles. A simple business, this thistle-spudding i Not 
at all, a most skilled and arduous business, for the long-handled 
spud with its chisel-shaped blade dare not leave so much as a 
shoot still standing; out must come the green pirate with his 
roots intact, to be flung aside to die in the sunshine. No mercy, 
no quarter, but war to the death. Make way for the kindly 
grass of the Marsh! Make way for the diffident flowers of the 
Marsh! Make way for the pasture that feeds the Marsh 
cattle! 

Mrs. Ware’s eldest brother who had lost his finger and now 
his job, worked beside his sister, while other men who were 
out of jobs, from all over the town and the neighbouring 
country, came to lend a hand; since as everyone knows, the 
thistle will make the winds carry his seed for mile upon mile, 
will deposit his seed along the warm bellies of grazing sheep 
who, in their turn, will drop it upon clean pasture. A most 
insolent fellow this pirate of the soil, as insolent as he is dan¬ 
gerous and crafty. 

Even Alf Bullen had joined the spudders, for Mrs. Ware’s 
pretty young niece was among them. 

‘You look out for that Alf,’ Mrs. Ware had cautioned, ‘’e’s 
a dirty dog in more ways than one, and no good to any inncr- 
cent female.’ 

But Mrs. Ware’s niece had a fancy for Alf, she liked his 
bold eyes and his jaunty manner, so they kept very close, and 
when evening came he saw her home - there was no harm in 
that, for the Under Hill Road was extremely public. And Alf 
washed his neck, and had his hair cut, and went for a swim at 
Winchelsea Beach, and talked very big about looking for work, 
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but looked at Mrs. Ware's niece instead, whenever she gave 
him a chance to do so. 

Spudding the thistles out of the Marsh with the sun beating 
down on Alf's shabby tweed cap and on Olive's becomingly 
rakish beret. And Alf's dark-skinned face with its insolent eyes 
looking more and more like his gipsy grandsire’s, so that Mrs. 
Bullen who spudded near by, must remember her youth, going 
back to the years of lean horses, lean dogs and leaner fare - to 
the years of her tattered but carefree childhood. 

Day after day and hour after hour spudding from end to end 
of a field. Eating bread and cheese out of a bit of newspaper, 
drinking lashings of cold and tannin-black tea because heat and 
sweating engendered a thirst that dared not be quenched by 
anything stronger. Alf thinking himself very deeply in love 
and feeling less well disposed towards Russia where the girls - 
or so he had been informed - like everything else belonged to 
the State. Alf quite sure that if Olive belonged to him, he’d 
see any State damned before it should have her. Olive gay and 
flirtatious. Olive touching Alf’s arm as though by mistake, 
then blushing a little. Olive very conscious indeed of Alf, and 
Alf very conscious indeed of Olive. Mrs. Bullen observing 
their youthful byplay with eyes that were constantly on the 
watch. Mrs. Bullen thinking how pretty it was and how fine it 
must feel to be young and loving. 

‘Our Alf’s really and truly courtin’ this time and no mistake 
at all’, she told Hannah. 

But Hannah was grim: ‘ Courtin’ nothin’ ’e aren’t. Better 
come off the dole first, in my opinion; though maybe young 
Olive’s courtin’ more than she knows . . .’ For Hannah had 
never been sentimental. 

Olive, however, was very well able to take care of herself; 
she was wise and twenty. Moreover, she intended to marry a 
man who could buy her the things she longed for from Wool- 
worth’s. Alf might see her home whenever he liked, but no 
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dawdling about in the fields for her, no, nor under die arch 
of the Town Gate either. 

So when in the end he actually proposed, all red in the face 
and sweating and trembling. When he stammered: ‘We 
might get ’itched up on the dole -1 cam’t see for why not- 
lots of other chaps does it...’ 

Olive laughed outright. ‘ Aren’t you a comic! ’ she laughed. 
‘Honest, Alf, I cam’t think as me ears aren’t deceived me.’ 

‘Well, I calls it shameful!’ cried Mrs. Bullen, when Alf had 
refused to eat his supper. ‘Aren’t our Alf good enough for a 
minx like ’er? ’Oo’s she to turn up ’er nose and refuse ’im? 
Maybe she’s thinkin’ as ’er family’s somethink; well, I knows 
as they’s nothin’ at all but just mud. They aren’t been in these 
parts for more than ten years - if I seed ’em, don’t believe as 
I’d recconize ’em.’ 

And Hannah found herself nodding assent, since when all 
was said and done Alf was her brother. 


2 

Scent of hay in the air, very strong and sweet, for the hay was 
being tossed into carts or stacked on all the neighbouring 
farms. When Hannah had her time off she liked to watch this, 
liked to walk to a farm on the Appledore road where the hay- 
cart was drawn by a team of bays. The bays were so strong, 
one blow from a hoof and good-bye for ever - or so Hannah 
thought; and seeing the power that lay in their strength, she 
would wonder what made them so wise and gentle. 

Hannah was always attracted by farms, she had often fancied 
that she’d do well with chicks, and with calves and foals and 
such-like young things; their helplessness and their weakness 
drew her just as the strength of the cart-horses drew her. But 
you couldn’t have a farm when you lived in Crofts Lane, even 
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if you did love the smell of hay. The smell of hay made you 
feel grateful and good, as though someone or something had 
done you a kindness. And meadowsweet - that made you 
think of Ermie.... There was lots of meadowsweet about this 

July. Ermie’s father had noticed the meadowsweet_Ermie 

noticed it too, she had his ideas, and his eyes and his innocent 
manner of talking. Flowers made Ermie turn all silly and weak, 
even if she did drag them up by their roots ... must watch out 
and be very careful of Ermie. 

Hannah didn’t always want Mike around now, he could 
satisfy her body but not her mind. To satisfy her mind she 
must get away alone, and even then her mind would start crav¬ 
ing. Exactly what it craved for she could not tell, so many 
small things would start it off: the scent of the meadowsweet 
and of hay, the funny clumsy gait of a foal, a sucking calf with 
its soft pink muzzle, and storm light at sundown over the 
Marsh. Ah, but that was amazing, that was grand, that made 
Hannah feel that she wanted to cry without knowing what 
she’d be crying about. Storm light on the Marsh was a won¬ 
derful thing - and so were wild swans when they flew across 
the Marsh with their necks stretched out and their heavy white 
wings beating the stillness with great sure blows-Hannah 
knew, because she had often seen them. 

But this craving, it was such a peculiar sensation, it appeared 
to have nothing to do with the body. Hannah’s body could 
crave, it could crave for Mike, and through him could obtain 
peace and satisfaction; but this was quite different. Hannah 
thought she was daft because this other thing made her feel 
homesick. Yes, but homesick for what ? Of course she was 
daft! Not homesick for Crofts Lane or even for Erm, not 
homesick for Doris or Father and Mother, not homesick for 
Alf, or Tom, or old Granny. 

Rother could bring on the homesick feeling even although 
Hannah lived in Rother, for Rother would sometimes seem 
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more than a town of old, decaying black-and-white houses 
huddling inside an ancient town wall - Rother would almost 
seem like a person. Rother could draw unto itself lovely 
colours: soft greys and soft browns and soft, dark purples; and 
at sunrise and sunset its red roofs would blaze, and so would 
the leaded panes of its windows; and after a storm all its cob¬ 
bles would shine as though Hannah’s powerful arm had been 
at them, while the grass in between them would look as bright 
as though it had just had a coat of fresh paint. And then there 
were the tall, straight masts of the ships that lay at the bottom 
of Anchor Street where the sea had once washed against the 
Strand, and where now there was only a tidal river. Masts of 
ships among houses - that looked queer. Rother would seem 
to stare down at those ships with old, thoughtful eyes very full 
of affection. Rother made Hannah have fancies like this; she 
would fancy that at times it stood peacefully dreaming, sleep¬ 
ing and dreaming above the Marsh. Hannah knew very little 
about its history except that her forebears had hidden French 
wine in the smuggler’s hole of a certain chimney, except that 
the seafaring men of the past, full of brandy and cash and a lust 
for women were said to have raised all hell down Crofts Lane, 
even leaving a corpse behind now and then just to show that 
their knives were still killing-worthy. This was not peaceful 
by any means, no, nor other things happening even now on 
Saturday nights at the Ropemaker’s Arms. Yet Rother 
would seem to have peaceful dreams, Hannah would feel cer¬ 
tain that it was at peace and would actually catch herself tread¬ 
ing softly. And because it would become something more 
than a town, especially on the warm July evenings when the 
dusk lay folded along its streets, and the ships lighted port and 
starboard lanterns, and the past about which Hannah knew so 
little came wandering craftily into the present-when these 
things occurred, as they certainly did, Hannah would find her¬ 
self growing homesick and would think that she was daft to 
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want to go home when she hadn't the least idea where home 
was.... But she never spoke of such matters to Mike, Mike 
would have opened his mouth and guffawed. He could satisfy 
her body but not her mind, that was why she didn't always 
want to be with him. 


3 

There were rumours floating about the town. There were 
constantly rumours of one kind or another started, no doubt, 
at the local inns, but now there were very persistent rumours - 
so persistent that people pricked up their ears, especially the 
Happy-go-Lucky Landlord. 

In Crofts Lane they laughed loudly. What, build Council 
houses with bathrooms and indoor water-closets ? Houses with 
sinks that had hot and cold, and with drains that didn’t half¬ 
choke you in summer ? Houses with a nice bit of garden too, a 
garden big enough to grow marigolds, and pinks, and maybe 
a rim of lobelia ? It was comic. Why, the councillors had been 
asleep for years; if a bomb exploded it wouldn’t wake 
them! 

‘Well,’ remarked Mrs. Butler, ‘if I ever ’as the luck, yer 
won't see me for smoke, no, that yer won’t. I’ll ’ave one of 
them ’ouses afore yer can say “snap”, my Gawd, I will - but 
it aren’t goin’ to ’appen.’ 

‘Nothin’ good ever ’appens to us pore,’ groaned Mrs. Ware, 
whose kitchen chimney had just collapsed, hurling brick dust 
and rubble all over her kitchen. 

Mrs. Roach was delighted: ‘This’ll knock ’im sky ’igh! No 
more rents for 'is blasted dog-kennels!’ she triumphed. ‘That 
there friend of the pore will be feelin’ the pinch for a bit, I’ll 
be bound, and a nice change for ’im. But maybe 'e’ll come and 
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live down ’ere ’isself and maybe, again, ’e won’t be allowed - 
not fit for ’uman ’abitation, I’ve ’card.’ 

4 Nor it is,’ Mrs. Taylor wheezed from her window, 4 nor it 
is nor it ever ’as been, as I knows. Look at me! I’m ’arf dead 
through the damp in my place, it’s a-runnin’ down the walls, 
and me with the bronchitis.’ 

Mr. Bullen affirmed that it was high time that someone 
did something - better late than never. Mrs. Bullen agreed, 
so, of course, did Alf. Hannah’s was the only dissenting 
voice. 

4 What, leave ’ere ? ’ exclaimed Hannah. 4 Leave our old bug- 
runs ? It won’t be me. I aren’t goin’ to leave, not even for the 
sake of a nice ’ot bath, though Gawd knows as I often think 
as I’d like one.’ 

Slum clearance; it was certainly in the wind. It was ru¬ 
moured that other cottages would go, the cottages down on the 
Strand, for instance. The Borough Surveyor had recently 
died, much respected and now mourned by indolent landlords, 
and in his stead had come a young man who was willing and 
eager to do his duty. He had opened his campaign with Anchor 
Street in which he was beginning to lay new drain-pipes. The 
Rother drains had made him turn pale. 

‘It’s strange that our death-rate’s so low,’ he had said, ‘very 
strange -1 might almost say it’s amazing! ’ 

Perhaps it was he who had started the rumour that Rother 
would follow the lead of other places and get rid of its slums; 
no one knew for certain. 

Then all of a sudden the rumour died down and Crofts Lane 
began to forget about it, though the Happy-go-Lucky Land¬ 
lord sent his men with unusual promptness to rebuild the 
chimney of Mrs. Butler’s kitchen, but that was all he did, even 
after inspecting her cottage in person. Mrs. Roach had tried 
her best to waylay him in order to describe to him himself 
in great detail; Mrs. Ware had tried to waylay him too, for 



now her lavatory stank again, and this time Sid hadn’t pushed 
a kitten down the pan, or indeed done anything else unnatural. 
But the Happy-go-Lucky Landlord had escaped them with a 
cunning that he had acquired through long practice. So Crofts 
Lane settled back to its bad old ways: to its sagging gutters, 
its burnt-out stoves, its leaking roofs and its cracked brick 
sewer. 
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CHAPTBR TWELVE 


August 

1 

T HE most presentable cottage in Crofts Lane, a cottage 
right on the edge of the cliff and possessing a drying- 
ground of its own, had been standing empty for a very long 
time because no one seemed willing to pay the high rent. 
Hannah had frequently wished that it was hers so that she could 
dig up the drying-ground and turn it into a little flower garden. 
In many ways this was a good enough cottage for it had a 
parlour as well as a kitchen and three airy attics. Moreover its 
view was one of the best to be had in all Rother: right across 
the Marsh to the Channel and France - its view was as spacious 
as that from the Look-Out. 

. One morning, towards the beginning of August, Mrs 
Roach, who was thumping the refuse in her dust-bin with an 
old flat-iron to make it go down, glanced round to behold a 
man with a paint-pot, a man with a pair of dilapidated steps, 
and yet a third man with two buckets of whitewash. Yes, and 
all these three men, as Mrs. Roach knew, were employed by 
the Happy-go-Lucky Landlord. 

“Alio! Cornin’ to redecorate my mansione’ she inquired. 
‘Because if yer is, I assure yer it don’t need it!’ 

The man with the paint-pot winked at his mates:' No, mum, 
we aren’t goin’ to do up your mansion.’ 

‘Yer don’t say so!’ smiled Mrs. Roach bitterly. ‘Well, of 
course, as I’ve remarked, it really don’t need it - only a few 
dozen tiles off the roof, and the pipe in the wash-’ouse leakin' 
like ’ell, and the door of our bedroom off its 'inges, and the 
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maiden’air ferns growin’ out of the wall within an inch of me 
bedridden ’usband - but of course my place don’t require doin’ 
up! Well, if mine don’t, ’oo’s does, I’d like to know ? Maybe 
yer goin’ along to the Bullens ? ’ 

‘Not us!’ the man with the step-ladder grinned. ‘It’s the 
empty cottage at the end of the Lane; it’s just been let to a 
London person.’ 

Mrs. Roach shouted over to Mrs. Taylor who, as usual, was 
sitting close to her window: ‘Did yer ’ear that? The empty 
cottage is let!’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed Mrs. Taylor, incredulously, and she ven¬ 
tured to open her window a crack, ‘ ’Oo is it ? ’ 

‘Bill says as it’s someone from London.’ 

‘What’s that?’ cried Mrs. Ware and Mrs. Butler in one 
breath as they hurried along the Lane on their way to the 
International Stores. 

‘The end cottage is let,’ Mrs. Roach informed them, ‘and 
to someone what’s cornin’ from London, if yer please. Can 
yer beat it! My word, aren’t we gettin’ grand! ’Ave a gararge 
and a Rolls-Royce or two down ’ere next. I’m thinkin’ of 
buyin’ a car meself- so ’andy. I’m goin’ to gararge it in the 
wash-’ouse.’ 

That evening the Lane came out on its doorsteps in order 
to discuss this unforeseen occurrence. 

‘ S’pose now as I’ll ’ave to keep off the grass! ’ sighed Mrs. 
Ware, who had been trespassing in the drying-ground of the 
empty cottage. 

‘ S’pose I’ll ’ave to knock me old cat on the ’ead in case ’e 
should presume to sit on the wall - or maybe they’ll put 
broken bottles along’, scowled Mrs. Roach, who was in a vile 
temper. ‘Well, all I ’as to say is: no gentry down ’ere! We 
don’t want ’em no more nor they wants us, we don’t ’old with 
the ways of the gentry, we don’t! ’ 
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'Yer right there, nor they won’t ’old with ours’, said Mrs. 
Bullen. 

For a whole week the men were at work in the cottage, while 
everyone went to see what they were doing. 

‘’Ere, you. Bill, come and give me a lick of paint!’ 

‘ ’Ere, Arthur, lend us a bucket of whitewash! ’ 

‘Must be payin’ somethink like a rent, they must, ’ooever 
they is,’ decided Crofts Lane; ‘aren’t no fifteen bob a week 
about this ’ere set out....’ 

Then just as Mrs. Roach had affirmed in a voice of vitriolic 
sarcasm that she’d heard that the cottage was being prepared 
for no less a person than Greta Garbo, it turned out that the 
cottage was being prepared for Michael Paine’s mother-in-law 
from Croydon. 

‘Well, I never, no, I never did!’ said Mrs. Ware. ‘What’s 
she want a-comin’ down ’ere to these parts?’ Not a soul in 
the Lane had ever seen her. 


2 

Mike looked rather anxiously at Hannah: ‘What’s the mat¬ 
ter?’ he inquired. *’Ave yer swallered yer tongue? What’s 
makin’ yer so quiet and queer ? ’ he inquired. 

‘Maybe it’s just me thoughts._’ Hannah told him. 

It was evening. They were walking across the meadows, those 
meadows stolen from Romney Marsh. The air was heavy and 
ominously still; later on, perhaps that night, there’d be thunder. 

Presendy he said: ‘Me mother-in-law she don’t much fancy 
livin’ in Crofts Lane - she couldn’t get no other cottage, so she 
says_’ 

‘Maybe as she don’t fancy us’, suggested Hannah. 

‘Likely not. Any’ow, she’s a disagreeable person. Cam’t 
’dp wonderin’ if she’s really come to ’dp me wife, or if she’s 
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just come ’ere to spy on us. Sometimes I thinks as she’s come 
to spy.’ 

‘Then she’s goin’ to be sadly disappointed, Mike Paine.’ 

‘What yer gettin’ at now?’ 

‘Oh, nothin' so much - only I wants our lustin’ to stop. I 
don’t want yer no more, I’ve ’ad enough of yer.’ 

He swung round and caught her roughly by the shoulders: 
‘So that’s it. Yer’ve ’ad enough of me, ’ave yer ? Well, now 
listen: I aren’t ’ad enough of you - not nearly enough of you. 
Understand?’ 

Oh, but only too well she understood him. 

‘Take yer ’ands off me, Mike.. . .’ 

‘Not likely I will, leastways not till you’ve told me what yer 
gettin’ at. Come on, spit it out, I’m waitin’, Hannah.’ 

‘Well then, it’s them three pore kids of yours -1 aren’t ever 
able to forget ’em, they ’aunts me. Seems there’s been talk 
goin’ on at the school - other kids ’as been passin’ unkind re¬ 
marks. Doris she telled me about it this momin’; didn’t under¬ 
stand what she was sayin’, of course. But it’s damned ’ard 
on kids when their father aren’t straight - when he’s seed 
around with a woman like me... .’ 

Mike flushed darkly: ‘What about yer own kids ?’ he asked. 

‘ Oh, them... they aren’t got no fathers, Mike ... leastways 
they never ’ad no proper fathers... s’pose they’ll ’ave to know 
about it some time. Doris she thinks as ’er father died, and 
Erm just don’t trouble ’er ’ead about ’ers. Erm never arsts 
nothin’ ’sept about things like flowers; she’s that full of ’er 
fancies, yer wouldn’t believe. Often thinks as I’ll ’ave to watch 
out for my Ermie.’ 

* So yer wants us to break! ’ 

‘ I do that, Mike Paine. I wants me and you to break ’ere and 
now.’ 

He was silent for a moment, then he said thoughtfully: 
‘Them ’edges is wonderful green for August, so’s the mea- 
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dows.... Lots of growin’ and longin’ about - a kind of deep 
longin’ cornin’ up from the earth. I can smell it and 'ear it - 
it’s cryin’ out. Listen, Hannah, cam’t yer ’ear it a-cryin’ out f ’ 

‘ Course not’, she answered uneasily. ‘Yer talkin’ a powerful 
deal of rot, yer are that.’ 

‘ So ’ave you been talkin’ rot’, he said boldly. 

After this neither spoke for some little time. They walked 
on. She wondered what he was thinking, the great hulking 
bull of a man that he was. Her complete understanding made 
her feel sorry for him - the great hulking bull of a man that 
he was. But she mustn’t forget what Doris had told her. 

He was looking at her now; she could feel his hot eyes burn¬ 
ing into her body - she could feel his desire, and she moved 
away from it. 

‘Let’s sit down,’ he was saying, ‘let’s sit down a bit under 
these trees - it’s so close ...’ 

‘I aren’t tired’, she said apprehensively. 

‘Where’s the wrong in us two sittin’ under the trees ? Don’t 
beyave as though yer ’ated me, Hannah. Come and sit awhile 
with me under the trees.’ 

‘Them pore kids . . .’ she thought, ‘them three pore ailin’ 
kids . . .’ For now he had seated himself on the ground and 
his great hands were dragging her down to his side, ‘them pore 
ailin’ kids.’ But she did not resist him. 

His arms went round her: ‘I think maybe it’s love as I feels 
for yer, Hannah - any’ow, it ’urts crool when yer talks about 
us breakin’ away.’ 

‘I cam’t let yer go; me arms wouldn’t let yer go if I wanted. 
Hannah, I’m feelin’just like the earth - I’m all cryin’ out.’ 

‘Leave go of me, Mike! It aren’t right what yer doin’, cam’t 
be right, you a married man with three kids.... And I doesn’t 
love yer, I never ’as, it wam’t never real love what I felt. I tells 
yer to stop it, Mike ... I... you devil!’ 

♦ 


♦ 


* 
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The moon had risen over the Marsh when they walked back 
to Rother, an August moon that silvered the quiet water of 
the dykes. In the distance a patch of pale marsh mist lay like 
a ghost of the vanished sea. The beasts slept, or stood drowsily 
with bent necks. There was much honeysuckle twined in the 
hedges, and the honeysuckle smelt doubly sweet because now 
was the time of its second blooming. 

Mike glanced at the woman who walked at his side: ‘Ah, 
well . . .’ he murmured. He felt queerly depressed. He 
dropped Hannah’s unresponsive hand and stared down at his 
feet, then along the road. ‘Ah, well now, Hannah . ..’ 

But he might not have spoken for all that she cared for him 
or his words. He had unaccountably ceased to exist. She was 
one with no man through desire any more, rather was she a 
creature replete, contented. She was one with no man; she 
was one with the Marsh, with the waters that crept through 
the dykes from the Marsh, with the water-fowl hidden in the 
reeds of the Marsh, with the strong, short pasture that covered 
the Marsh, with the beasts that slept close to the heart of the 
Marsh - she was one with all simple, primitive things, with 
their labour and rest, with their needs and fulfilments. 

At the outskirts of the town Mike turned and left her: 

‘Good night’, he mumbled, speaking under his breath lest 
he be overheard. 

‘Good night’, she said vaguely. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


August 

I 

M RS. OSBORNE, Michael Paine’s mother-in-law, was 
a tall, thin woman approaching sixty. In her youth she 
had been a lady’s maid and, as she herself put it, had ‘known 
good service’. Hence, no doubt, her aloof and superior air and 
her over careful manner of speaking. She had married a pros¬ 
perous stationer but now, for some years, she had been a 
widow. She had never approved of her daughter’s match and 
had often regretted the holiday that had led to the meeting 
with Michael Paine during a month spent at Rother Harbour. 
For the rest she had money in gilt-edged stocks, her late hus¬ 
band having been cautious and thrifty. 

That Mrs. Osborne had come to live in Rother, or at least 
that she intended to make a long stay, was obvious to Crofts 
Lane from the first, otherwise why bring with her so many 
possessions ? Such a groaning and sweating of the London men 
who must carry her furniture over the cobbles, such sarcastic 
and entirely uncalled-for remarks because their van couldn’t 
get up to the cottage. Yes, but so many cases they had to 
carry, and that really impressive mahogany sideboard, and the 
dining-table with two extra leaves, and the dining-room chain, 
and the carved overmantel, and the bedroom suite in yellow 
pitch-pine, and the elegant gilt-legged red plush settee that 
Mrs. Ware would have given her eyes for. 

"Ow’s it all goin’ in?’ speculated the Lane. And indeed it 
was a matter for some speculation. 

It was obvious also that Mn. Osborne intended to keep 
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herself to herself except when she wished to find fault with her 
neighbours, and of course a great deal of fault could be found: 
there were always the children, the cats and the dust-bins; 
there was always the time-honoured orange-peel, not to speak 
of the washing that would often break bounds and wave 
brazenly over the right of way, slapping Mrs. Osborne’s neat 
toque in the process; there was also the smell of midday meals, 
for the Lane liked its food well flavoured with onions. And 
then there were sometimes those Saturday nights when Uncle 
Robert would lurch down the Lane to visit the Bullens, and 
he very merry, and when Mr. Butler must join him in song 
because he also was feeling merry, and when Mrs. Butler 
would rise up in wrath and order her husband to shut his 
damned face, or to put his bloody head under the tap, or to get 
his blasted boots and his pants off and stop trying to go to bed in 
his clothes. 

‘Buggerin’ around my clean kitchen!’ she might shout. 
‘ Go and put yer bloody ’ead under the tap; in a minute I ex¬ 
pects yer’ll be sick on the floor; muckin’ everythink up, I 
aren’t goin’ to stand it!’ 

Then Mr. Butler would shout in his turn and the language 
he used would be even more florid. And all this with the win¬ 
dow wide open, if you please, so that Mrs. Osborne was forced 
to hear it. 

‘ Such behaviour is quite unendurable. I shall have to inform 
the police’, she threatened. 

Inform the police! Hell, inform them of what ? Of the way 
Crofts Lane chose to settle its quarrels i Of the way a good 
husband and virtuous wife chose to pass a few harmless remarks 
of an evening ? 

‘She's about to inform the po-lice!’ mocked the 
Lane. 

‘We’d best look out or we’ll be took off to prison! ’ 

It was fatal, of course, as she ought to have known it would 
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be, this foolish woman from Croydon, this upstart, this intro* 
der within the gates. Not by threats could Crofts Lane be 
induced to mend its manners, no, not even if some of its 
manners required mending. Thus - regrettable though it is 
bound to seem to those who are truly genteel by nature - things 
rapidly went from bad to worse, and this because Crofts Lane 
had its pride and was not going to pander to Mrs. Osborne. 
Ribald songs were now bawled at her very threshold, words 
were bandied about that would shatter the press of the most 
libidinous and hardened printer; while as for actions - one 
Saturday night - but what happened then cannot well be des¬ 
cribed; Mr. Ware, and Mrs. Ware’s eldest brother, Mr. Butler, 
Alf Bullen and Mr. Bullen, together with their friends from 
the Ropemaker’s Arms, undoubtedly lost all sense of pro¬ 
portion. 

And then there was the sudden and nerve-wracking advent 
of Sid’s cricket ball through the parlour window. Mrs. Os¬ 
borne was doing some fine needle-work when the ball landed 
neatly in her work-basket. It might just as well have landed on 
her head and caused instantaneous death, she decided. 

‘Well, yer wasn’t killt, was yer?’ scowled Mrs. Ware. *’E 
done it accidental, cam’t expect ’em not to play. Sid ’e’s so 
tender-’earted ’e won’t kill a bug, never knowed such a tender- 
’earted boy as my Sid; and I aren’t goin’ to ’ave ’im accused of 
murder!’ 

Yet when Mrs. Osborne finally carried out her threat and 
complained to the police, she got scant sympathy. 

‘Treat them white and they’ll treat you white’, said the 
Inspector. ‘You’ll excuse my saying that you’ve been too 
high-handed. Those people have lived in Crofts Lane for years, 
and their fathers and grandfathers lived there before them. 
Rother’s a very special kind of town you’ll find, our old 
families aren’t as aristocratic as some of us might wish, but 
they’re proud all the same.’ 
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‘I think it’s outrageous!’ Mrs. Osborne exclaimed. 
‘Maybe, but the Lane’s the Lane’, said the Inspector. 


2 

Hannah saw a good deal of Mike’s children these days, for 
they frequently stayed with Mrs. Osborne. Mike said that their 
mother’s health was much worse. 

‘That baby do pule somethin’ fierce,’ he said, ‘and when me 
wife’s bad she aren’t able to stand it.’ 

Hannah wanted very much to comfort the baby; its per¬ 
petual wailing made her unhappy, and when Hannah felt 
unhappy she couldn’t rest. 

‘Someone oughter do somethink to ’elp ’im,’ she mused, 

* don’t seem right to let ’im go on this way - the pore kid cam’t 
’elp ’isself, ’e’s too small. Wish they’d let me nurse ’im some¬ 
times when ’e ’owls - there’s a lot in the manner of ’andlin’ 
kids. But, of course, they wouldn’t - not much! I don’t think! 
Me nursin’ that there baby, I don’t think! ’ All the same, the 
wish grew to a positive longing. 

Once Hannah even ventured to pause for a moment and 
surreptitiously smile at the baby. But Mrs. Osborne’s eyes 
were too sharp, and she didn’t smile, quite the contrary, she 
stared with a haughty and cold disapproval. 

‘Looked as though she thought I was muck’, Hannah pon¬ 
dered. ‘Well, maybe I are, though I cam’t see for why-if 
Mike didn’t ’ave me ’e’d be ’avin’ someone else, that’s just 
nature in a feller like ’im, course it are. All the same, it’s a 
pity about them children ...’ 

Then God, or the devil - whichever you choose to think 
would have care for such as Hannah - God or the devil very 
neatly contrived that the baby should be out in the Lane one 
evening; out in the Lane in its pram and alone, with Mrs. 
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Osborne nowhere to be seen, and Hannah that moment arrived 
back from work, and the ailing baby, as usual, crying, 

Hannah never knew what possessed her to do it, but she 
stooped and gathered the child into her arms; and as she rocked 
it she crooned an old song that had used to soothe Doris and 
afterwards Ermie-a song that Granny had crooned in her 
youth at the time when she was proving most fruitful: 

‘My pretty prince ’as a nest in the tree 
Gentle, gentle you breeze, blow gentle. 

My pretty prince ’as a ship on the sea. 

Gentle, gentle you breeze, blow gentle. 

My pretty prince ’as a ’ome in me ’art, 

Gentle, gentle you breath, come gentle; 

And maybe that’s why we’ll be never apart. 

Under me breast ’e lies. 

Closin’ ’is lovely eyes, 

Sleepin’ all good and wise, 

Breath come gentle.’ 

She stopped crooning - Mrs. Osborne was standing behind 
her. 

‘Take your hands off that child! ’ Mrs. Osborne said loudly. 
‘How dare you touch an innocent babe, you being what you 
are, Hannah Bullen! How dare you pollute my daughter’s 
child!’ 

Hannah laid the baby back in his pram and walked slowly 
away without a word. It was damnably cruel but it was just, 
and she had a certain respect for justice. 

But Commodore Roach, striding manfully towards them 
with her telescope tucked under her arm - Commodore Roach 
spoke her mind good and strong. ‘Don’t yer go throwin’ 
insults at us! ’ she shouted. * ’Oo are you to come ’ere and in¬ 
sult one of us!’ 
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That was it - one of them. The Lane might disapprove of 
Hannah’s conduct because Mike was married, might even 
make her feel that it did, but Hannah Bullen belonged to the 
Lane and she must not be judged by any outsider. 

Yes, and Hannah’s children belonged to Hannah. She didn’t 
much mind if she was insulted, but Doris and Erm were a very 
different thing. Doris, and especially Erm, were sacred, and 
now Mrs. Osborne must strike at them also. What was she 
made of, the hard old woman ? Maybe she was made of that 
beastly scrap-iron that everyone dumped where it wasn’t al¬ 
lowed. Of course Mike’s kids liked Doris and Erm; Doris 
helped Coral to do her sums - Doris would get on all right, she 
was clever. Ermie helped Walter to have a bit of fun, to get 
into mischief sometimes, and why not ? A bit of mischief might 
strengthen his legs - a good job that Ermie’s legs weren’t like 
Walter’s. And that woman hanging half out of the window 
whenever she saw the children together, and calling in her 
ridiculous voice: 

‘Coral, come here! Come here at once, Walter! Haven’t I 
told you time and again that you’re not to associate with those 
Bullens?’ 

And every child in the Lane looking on. Oh, she was a hard¬ 
hearted, wicked old woman. Doris and Erm couldn’t under¬ 
stand it; how could they ? They’d always been treated kindly 
- everyone liked them along the Lane. ‘You’re not to associate 

with those Bullens_’ As though there was something wrong 

with the kids, as though they were both infectious or something. 

‘Why cam’t she take it out of my skin,’ Hannah thought, 
‘’stead of takin’ it out of Ermie’s.’ 

Then one morning Ermie burst into tears: ‘Walt says ’as ’e’s 
not allowed to come near me... never, no never again, ’e says. 
And I’m not finished showin’ ’im ’ow to play leap-frog. Why 
won’t she let Walt play with me no more? I aren’t done 
nothin’ to make ’er cross...’ 
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* ’Cause she’s a bloody bitch! ’ Hannah said hotly, having for 
the moment lost her self-control. Then she bit her Up hard - 
it was not the Lane’s habit to use coarse words when it spoke 
to its children. ‘Now Erm, don’t yer go around sayin’ them 
words, they wouldn’t sound pretty cornin’ from you. Promise 
me, Erm.’ 

And Ermie promised. 

But that evening, when Ermie was feeling more cheerful, she 
went off by herself in search of Sid who usually had a nice 
bit of chalk by him. And she borrowed his chalk, after which 
she and Sid crept round to Mrs. Osborne’s side wall. And more 
out of fun than out of resentment Ermie drew a grotesquely 
hideous face under which she printed in large, crooked type: 

‘This bloody bich is Mrs. Osbin.’ 

‘Yer aren’t spelt bitch proper, yer aren’t’, Sid told her. 
‘Now I’m goin’ to write somethin’ what’s worse than bitch- 
it’s somethin’ as our old cat’s always doin’.’ 

A fearful upheaval there was the next morning when Mrs. 
Osborne saw her side wall. She interviewed every parent in 
turn: ‘This has gone too far, I’m not sure it’s not criminal! 
Filthy words have been chalked up on my house. I suppose it’s 
what comes of living in an alley.’ 

That stung them all right. An alley indeed! Well, who’d 
asked her to come and live in an alley e 

Ermie was punished. She was sent to bed immediately on 
her return from school and was not allowed butter or cocoa for 
supper. But Sid wasn’t spanked as he ought to have been and 
frequently was for far less grave offences. To spite Mrs. 
Osborne he was let off scot free. 

‘Children will be children’, affirmed Mrs. Ware. ‘Our Sid 
*e don’t never mean no real ’arm - ’e’s that innercent ’e didn’t 
know what ’e were writin’.’ 
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3 


Mother was beginning to get very restless. Hannah could 
see this but she wasn’t surprised, for Mother would always get 
restless about now when the caravans wandered along the 
roads and the gipsies themselves wandered into Rother. 

The young gipsy women often carried their babies tied to 
their bodies with dirty shawls. Their breasts would be ample 
and heavy with milk, and sometimes a woman would sit her¬ 
self down and unashamedly suckle her baby. From a soiled 
cotton bodice would protrude a white breast, strangely white 
it would look against the brown hand that offered it to the 
mouth of the infant. Hannah thought this a lovely and com¬ 
forting sight, because of the comfort drawn by the child from 
this natural, simple and bountiful giving. 

The old gipsy women sold water-lilies, but this Hannah 
thought the reverse of lovely. She could never abide to see 
such clean flowers exposed to the heat and dust of the town - 
she would think that the lilies must feel very thirsty. 

‘Lovely water-lilies. Won’t yer buy a bunch, lady ? Buy a 
bunch to ’elp me to get a bit of food. Kind lady, buy a bunch 

- all fresh today.’ 

The old gipsy women were incorrigible beggars; and when 
they had made a few shillings they drank. Hannah felt that this 
might be because, being old, they had to do something to pass 
away the time, to make them more able to bear with old age; 
all the same it was the drink that she dreaded for Mother. 
Mother had a crony who came every year; Annabel she was 
called, just Annabel. Maybe she had another name, maybe not 

- maybe she’d been bom like Doris and Ermie. The gipsies 
were an easygoing, tolerant folk living close to nature; their 
bitches had pups, their mares had foals and their women had 
children. Annabel wore big ring ear-rings like Mother, and 
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she didn’t sell water-lilies, she sold pencils. And once she had 
had two green birds in a cage. ‘Tell yer fortune, lady’, Annabel 
had coaxed; then if anyone had crossed her filthy old palm a 
green bird had picked up a bit of pink paper. 

Hannah had given her a shilling one day, a whole shilling, it 
had seemed a great deal of money for Hannah to spend in 
amusing herself, especially when what she had got in return 
had proved to be so untruthful and silly: 

‘Your stars indicate that you will be rich. You are going to 
marry a dark, handsome man. You will cross the sea to distant 
parts. Fame awaits you through your artistic efforts.’ 

Hannah going to be rich! Hannah going to marry a dark, 
handsome man! Hannah crossing the sea to far distant parts! 
Hannah going to be famous! She had thrown the paper away 
in disgust and had wished that she could get back her 
shilling. 

Annabel never came to the Bullens’ cottage; Father wouldn’t 
have her about the place: ‘A thievin’ old gipper’, was what he 
called her. This made Mother angry and Granny as well. 
Granny was angry because of Grandfather; Mother was angry 
because of something else: when Annabel was in funds she was 
reckless and most of the money went down her throat, but 
some of it went down Mother’s throat, which was one of the 
reasons why Mother liked her. Annabel would sit at the 
Ropemaker’s Arms with her pedlar’s tray on the settle beside 
her, and whether it was whisky or brandy or gin or just good 
honest ale, she would drink too much of it, and so would 
Mother - more was the pity. 

Hannah had sat there with them one evening for the sake of 
keeping an eye on Mother, and had heard how they talked; 
amazing it had been the things that those two had seemed to 
remember. They had seemed to remember such endless details 
about their childhood spent on the road, about times when their 
bellies had ached to be filled and times when their bellies had 
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been full to bursting; about wayside fires that had refused to 
light and fires that had blazed the moment you blew them; 
about kettles that had lasted for all of five years and kettles 
that had quickly had holes in their bottoms; about inns where 
the gipsies might hope to find friends and inns where they 
wouldn't give them a farthing. About horses that could work 
and never grow tired and horses that went lame or got rubbed 
by the harness; about mares that foaled well and mares that 
foaled ill; about dogs that licked you, and dogs that bit, and 
dogs that kept fat on nothing at all, and dogs that kept thin 
however much you fed them; about poisonous berries, and 
poisonous yew, and adders that lay in wait for the unwary; 
about toads that could make you grow warts on your hands and 
rabbit traps that might snap off your fingers. About four-leaf 
clover, and lucky white heather, and Virgin’s bower said to 
bring happiness to lovers. About blackbirds tugging at long 
brown worms, and linnets that built their nests in furze-bushes; 
about owls whose cries brought tidings of woe, and martins 
that brought good fortune to homesteads. About darkness and 
stars and red moonrises. About dawns over mountains away 
in Wales, and dawns over moorlands away in Scotland, and 
dawns over lakes, and dawns over the sea. About gipsy men 
who were kind to children and gipsy men who were kinder to 
beasts. About gipsy men who got into jail and gipsy men who 
could hoodwink gamekeepers. 

Amazing it had been to hear those two talk the moment they 
had a drop of liquor on board. The strong drink had seemed 
to wash away the years, it had seemed to spring-clean their 
minds, just at first - Hannah had thought of herself with a 
broom and a scrubbing-brush, spring-cleaning the cottage. 
But the next day Mother had had an attack. Very sick she had 
been and unable to eat, though Hannah had tempted her with 
sausages and mash which up to then she had never refused, even 
if she had vomited them the next moment. And here was 
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Mother getting restless again because Annabel had turned 
up in the town and had said that she was off to the 
hopping. 

Hopping drew Mother like a needle to a magnet; she couldn't 
sit still once the hops were ripe. A queer look would come 
into her handsome black eyes - a look that Hannah had once 
seen in the eyes of a mangy tiger in a travelling circus. She had 
felt very pitiful of the poor beast and she felt very pitiful now 
of Mother. Maybe it was the earth that was calling Mother, 
maybe it was the miles and miles of sky, maybe it was the 
miles and miles of air, maybe it was the sun on the green hop¬ 
gardens. Mother must have got to like green in her youth, 
the green of the grass, the green of the trees - anyhow she said 
green was her favourite colour. Pity you couldn’t have a gar¬ 
den down the Lane. Mother would have liked a nice bit of 
garden. But Hannah didn’t want Mother joining the hoppers; 
when this happened Mother always got rather queer, and when 
she got queer she was discontented. 

‘I cam’t abide livin’ among ’ouses,’ she would say, ‘and I 
cam’t abide this clousterin’ cottage neither. I wants to go off 
and breathe in me fill... any damn’ place so it’s far from ’ere - 
any place so as it’s where I isn’t.’ 

Hannah would think this a silly way to talk, and yet some¬ 
thing in her would understand it. 

It made Granny laugh. She would laugh to herself and start 
croaking at the invisible Reuben: ‘Your blood. . . . Oh, yer 
was a fitten man! No gettin’ away from you, nor yer blood. 
I remembers ’ow us two was alwers fleetin’...’ 

Cold shivers would run up and down Hannah’s spine, and 
Father didn’t like it any more than she did. 

But this August Mother was particularly wilful. Annabel 
and the hopping had got into her bones, and her bones were 
aching to be gone, she told Hannah. 

‘Cam’t yer ant ’em for an ’oliday, dearie l’ she wheedled. 
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‘Then you could stay ’ere and look after this place while I 
were away - cam’t yer do that, dearie ?’ 

‘No,’ said Hannah, ‘I cam’t, not unless they offers. And if 
they does offer I’m agoin’ meself and takin* the kids, so now 
yer knows; and it’s you ’oo’ll stay back and look after the 
place. I done it last year and now it’s your turn.’ 

‘That’s cooked ’er!’ thought Hannah triumphantly, ‘she’ll 
’ave to stop now, cam’t do otherwise, and Ermie will get the 
fun of the ’oppin’.’ 

‘’Oo’ll take care of me and Gran if yer both goes ? ’ scowled 
Father. ‘ Seems as though I’d a right to expect some attention! ’ 

‘You’ll look after Gran, that won’t kill yer for onest, and I 
’spects Mrs. Ware would give ’er a wash and ’elp a bit when it 
comes to the Benger’s. But we aren’t both goin’, as I’ve just 
remarked.’ Hannah felt put out over Annabel, and she wasn’t 
so afraid of Father these days - his false teeth had somehow 
made a great difference. 

‘They isn’t both goin’, they isn’t! ’ mocked Granny. ‘ Course 
they is, and I knows as they’s goin’, Rubin. Gipsy ’arvest yer 
used to call it onest - yer used to say ’oppin’ was the gipsy 
’arvest.. .’ 

Really Granny was getting on everyone’s nerves: ‘Grand¬ 
father aren’t ’ere’, Hannah told her crossly. 

‘Aren’t’e?’ Granny showed her blue gums in a grin. ‘Do 
yer think as I’ve been sowin’ gape-seed for nothin’ ? Think as 
I’ve been lookin’ at nothin’ but a wall ? Rubin’s ’ere all right, 
’e’s over on that stool, and ’e’s wearin’ ’is jacket of brown cor¬ 
duroy, same as ’e done on our weddin’ day....’ 

Really Granny was getting on everyone’s nerves - and so, 
for the matter of that, was Mother. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


September 

i 

T HE hop-picking drawing towards its close and Mother 
completely out of hand, and Ermie almost as bad as 
Mother. Mother and Ermie now openly enleagued against 
Hannah who was trying to keep them in order. Hannah out 
at her job, and on her return finding that Mother had worked 
Ermie up until she was self-willed, tiresome and noisy. 

‘I wants to pick ’ops! I wants to pick ’ops!’ Ermie would 
chant, prancing round the kitchen, ‘I wants, I wants, I wants to 
pick ’ops! I wants to pick ’ops with old Annabella!’ 

Nerve-racking it was: ‘Ermie, stop yer row! If yer doesn’t 
I’m goin’ to send yer to bed.’ 

‘Well, I calls that crool in you, Hannah Bullen! Where’s 
the ’arm in cravin’ a mouthful of fresh air i A bit of a change 
would do Ermie good, I’ve been thinkin’ this long time past 
as she looks pasty; and she aren’t ’avin’ much of a ’oliday 
neither, cooped up down 'ere - we none of us is. I’m badly 
needin’ a ’oliday meself, and I’m goin’ to the ’oppin’ before it’s 
over.’ 

Then Ermie would start to weep and to wail: ‘I wants to go 
with ’er . . . I does, I does ... I wants to pick ’ops with old 
Annabella...’ 

With old Annabel! Fine company for Ermie! Mother 
must have gone clean out of her mind, putting such an idea 
into Ermie’s head. Hannah knew something about Annabel’s 
habits when she was full up, because Hannah had seat them - 
when Annabel had had one over the eight, her habits at times 
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could be just awful! Yet Mother had been using her to tempt 
Erm; it was really surprisingly wrong of Mother. 

Mother would want to go to Katerers Farm along by the 
Kent Ditch, where Annabel was picking - Mother had a liking 
for Katerers Farm because the farmer seemed partial to gipsies. 
At Katerers the hops were a picture this year; Hannah heard 
they were good all over the country. Of course, it was nice 

to be out in the air from mom till eve - of course it was nice_ 

Hannah wouldn't mind some fresh air herself; maybe that way 
she'd get back her appetite. She couldn’t seem to eat very much 
these days, never could when she had a great deal of cooking. 
Still, she didn’t want to grumble at so steady a job even if it 
did come a bit hard at times, what with turning out rooms, and 
preparing meals and carrying them up and carrying them 
down, and darning Mr. Ellison’s socks, and washing Mrs. 
Ellison’s undies, and giving her a helping hand with the kids 
now that she was so shortly expecting, and being sent out to 
get this or that, then finding the stove had got all mussed up 
because while she was out the soup had boiled over. . . . Still, 
she couldn’t really say she had cause for complaint - the wages 
were high and the job seemed steady. 

But a little open air would make everything look brighter. 
Now that Hannah came to think of it, she hadn’t had a holiday 
for ages, not what you could call a real one; not the kind that 
made you feel easy and free, that made you forget you were 
thirty years old without so much as a shilling put by, and with 
Mother and Father and Doris and Erm and Granny and even that 
Alf to see after, not the kind that made you feel all young 
again. . . . Anyhow, Ermie seemed so set on going, and go 
without Hannah to look after her? Not much! She’d be 
bound to come back with lice in her head, and then all that 
bother to get rid of the nits. Or maybe she’d be bitten by one 
of those dogs; wherever there were gipsies there were always 
dogs for Erm to keep kissing and making a fuss of. Then that 
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old Annabel might start some of her tricks.... If Erm went 
to Katerers, Hannah must go with her. 

But what about having to ask for time off? Mr. Ellison was 
a great one for his comforts, not the sort to put up with a joint 
of cold meat day in and day out, and a few pickled onions. He 
was the sort that enjoyed chops and steaks, and a hot loin of 
pork with plenty of crackling, and apple sauce made very 
extra sweet and spiced in a way that Hannah had invented. 
Mr. Ellison relished what he called Hannah Sauce, and if you 
fed him well he was usually nice, but if you neglected his fan¬ 
cies, then he wasn’t. 

Suppose he should resent Hannah’s holiday, or even her 
mentioning the fact that she’d like one ? Suppose he shouldn’t 
get his food well cooked, and when Hannah came back should 
hold this against her? Or, worse still, suppose that while she 
was away the cook who replaced her should give satisfaction - 
someone who could maybe afford to work cheap, someone 
who hadn’t got a Doris and Ermie ? And suppose they found 
out things about Mike Paine, or things about Doris and Ermie, 
come to that ? They were getting to know a good many folks 
now, and nearly all folks enjoyed making mischief. Hannah 
thought that if she were there roasting pork, and preparing her 
famous spiced apple sauce, and darning the socks, and washing 
the clothes, and doing the housework and a few other things, 
then the mischief mightn’t matter so much - she could always 
give them an hour’s extra work of an evening, and come a bit 
sooner of a morning. But once she was not there they’d have 
time to think, and Hannah didn’t want them to have time to 
think - if they did, they might start and put two and two 
together. 

Still it seemed a real pity to miss all that fresh air for herself 
and the kids - and what about Mother ? Mother meant to go 
whether Hannah did or not, Mother meant to pal up with 
Annabel, and quite likely with other gipsy women. And the 
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Black Bear was close by Katerers Farm, the Black Bear was 
altogether too handy! 

Hannah thought it over for twenty-four hours then, greatly 
daring, she took the plunge: ‘If yer please, mum, I’d like to 
’ave a time off. ... If yer could let me go for about two 
weeks... . It’s somethin’ very special as I wants to do, very 
special indeed, it’s connected with Mother . . .’ Well, it was 
connected with Mother - in a way. Anyhow it was best not 
to mention hopping. 

Why, of course they could let her go for two weeks, they’d 
have done considerably more than that, had she only known 
it, rather than lose her. 


2 

The hop gardens at Katerers were the best in the district; 
they provided a rich harvest when prices were good, and could 
always employ a large number of hoppers. By the time that 
the Bullens arrived on the scene nearly every old tent and 
temporary shack seemed crowded to overflowing. Hannah 
managed, however, to secure a small shack for herself and the 
children, but Mother marched off to the tent in which Annabel 
happily pigged it with another gipsy woman and her son - a 
brown-faced, bare-footed urchin of nine, already extremely 
smart at hop-picking. His name was Victoria Edward George, 
for his sire had been in His Majesty’s Army - and still was per¬ 
haps-but the name of his dam had a tinge of original sin 
about it: Lilith she was called after Adam’s first wife, that 
creature of so many sweet and secret misdeeds, of forbidden 
delights and incomparable beauty. 

Lilith was badly pitted by smallpox, and her eyes were sunk 
into the fat of her cheeks, and her breasts overlapped the fat of 
her belly. All the same she was one to be reckoned with, for 
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in tea4eaves, in coffee-grounds and in ink, she could lay bate 
not only die past but the future. Peccadilloes of early youth 
Lilith could see, as plain as the nose on your face she would see 
them, together with coffins and hearses to come, with that 
mighty black stallion who presaged disaster, with that bony 
black hound who presaged demise, and once she had clearly 
discerned a gallows. Yes, indeed, she was one to be reckoned 
with - some people who still believed in spells, went so far as 
to say that Lilith could cast them. 

Mother was all agog to know her, while pretending men¬ 
daciously that she wasn’t: ‘It’s ’ard on me ’avin’ to share a 
tent with that there Lilith and ’er brat - very ’ard. Looks like 
I’ll be ’avin’ to sleep on the ground. But I doesn’t want to 
crowd you folks up neither-must consider the kids, our 
Ermie needs air . . .’ 

‘There’s nothin’ the matter with Doris nor Erm; and there’s 
plenty of room in ’ere for all four - that’s if yer wants there 
to be! ’ snapped Hannah. 

But Mother shook her head: ‘ No, dearie, there aren’t. Don’t 
go worryin’ yerself, I’ll bed down some’ow. I aren’t ’arf as 
important as Doris and Erm; it’s ’cause of our Ermie’s ’ealth 
we’ve come ’ere. Don’t go worryin’ about me now, that’s all 
I arsts.’ And Mother turned sadly but gladly away. 

‘ Aren’t she sly when she’s set on a thing_’ mused Hannah. 


3 

Up at five to fetch water from a neighbouring well and see 
that the children washed themselves in the tin wash-basins 
provided for the hoppers. Then go through Erm’s hair with a 
fine tooth-comb - just in case. Erm had such thick, beautiful 
hair that you never could stop fussing about it. Doris was dif¬ 
ferent, Doris combed her own hair every single evening; she 
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was scared to death of lice, but Erm didn’t mind them except 
when they tickled. 

Boil the morning coffee over a fire of dry sticks and brush¬ 
wood; then fry the bacon and eat it all spitting, sizzling hot 
with hunks of bread browned to a turn in the fat. Doris used 
her knife and fork properly, but because she was camping Erm 
must eat with her fingers. The smell of other folks’ rashers 
on the breeze, of other folks’ sausages, herrings and kippers. 
At home, cooking smells sometimes turned you up, but you 
liked them out here because you were hungry. Lots of small, 
smoky fires dotted over the field, with now and then the bright 
leap of a flame against the blue smoke . . . little fires in 

a field_there was something amazingly pretty about 

them. 

People tumbling out of their shacks half dressed, yawning 
and squatting down to their breakfasts; people who you’d 
never in your life seen before and might not see again as long 
as you lived, yet people that you felt that you knew very well 
because they slept near you - because they thought near you. 
Maybe thoughts could bring folks much closer than deeds, it 
really did seem that way - but how funny! 

The young gippers looked nice with their clear brown skins. 
Grandfather Reuben had been a gipper, that accounted for 
some of Mother’s queer ways. . . . Gran declared that you 
couldn’t lose gipsy blood. . . . Ermie had gipsy blood 
in her body and foreign blood too-must be careful of 
Ermie. 

There seemed to be lots of tramps hopping this year. . . . 
Mother had said once that she’d like to go tramping . . . but 
the tramps were a lousy, lazy lot, they picked just anyhow, 
didn’t seem to care, though when it came to coaxing a fire they 
could do it as well as the best of the gipsies. Ermie liked to go 
messing around with the tramps, getting them to tell her a 
whole pack of lies about chalk marks on walls and signs cut 
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on trees to show whether folks were good for a meal or the 
sort who’d be willing to part with their money. She liked 
gipsies too because of their dogs - or maybe it was because 
of themselves... Gran declared that you couldn’t lose gipsy 
blood, but then Gran was queer in her head these days, though 
you didn’t go telling people about it. 

It must be horrid to live up in London, judging by the folks 
who had come to Katerers - such a pimply, pasty, down¬ 
hearted lot. And the paper had talked about slums in Rother. 
Slums in Rother! Crofts Lane considered a slum! Why, the 
kids in the Lane were as fine as fine. But some people seemed 
to live by interfering. 

It was grand to be in the air all day, working among the 
lovely green instead of stifling to death in a kitchen. Every¬ 
thing seemed to be good out here; there seemed such a rare 
lot of goodness going round - kindness. People helped each 
other no end. Gipsy women helped London women with their 
cooking, London women helped gipsy women with their 

babies - kindness; such a rare lot of goodness going round__ 

Queer that so many different sorts of people should manage to 
get on so well together. Of course, there were words occasion¬ 
ally, like when Annabel took someone else’s kettle; like when 
Mother came back last evening from the pub and tripped over 
one of those London babies. The baby wasn’t hurt and Mother 
wasn’t hurt, but the baby’s father called Mother a drunk, and 
that was going a bit too far. Mother was rather tight, but not 
what you would call drunk: ‘I aren’t ’armed yer pore litde 
bloody sod, nor I wouldn’t’, she had said - meaning it kindly. 
That had made him fair hopping: 4 Sod nothing! ’ he’d bawled, 
‘you’re a damned old drunken bitch-fox, that’s what you are!’ 
But it all passed off peacefully enough in the end, and just now 
he’d nodded good morning to Mother. That was the way with 
most things out here, a storm blew up and then there’d be 
sunshine. 
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Perhaps it came of living so close to the earth, sleeping so 
close to it, breathing it in. The earth had a kind and comforting 
smell - the earth made you feel happy, and when you were 
that you wanted to be kind - it was only natural... perhaps 
that was why the earth smelt so kind, why the earth was kind - 
because it was happy. 

Lovely hops this year, a fair joy to look at. Such a nice, 
funny feel hops had when you touched them, cool and dry - 
a funny papery feel. And their scent came out strong when the 
sun was on them. Working all day in among the leaves, walk¬ 
ing along from hill to hill and dropping hops into the canvas 
bins. Picking as many as you possibly could because what 
you were doing was really piecework-a bob for every 
five bushels, you got. Poor pay, but you didn’t mind 
that very much, because what you were doing was so 
satisfying. 

Those London folk were terribly discontented; some of the 
fellows talked rot like Alf. They were out of work, that was 
why they had come, but when they’d been in work they hadn’t 
liked it. Maybe that was the cause of all the trouble - no one 
was allowed to work enough with his hands, so that nobody 
really liked what he was doing. Machines must be horrible, 
stinking things, and their noise must be enough to split open 
your head. . . . Awful to work for hours among machines, 
lovely to work for hours in a hop-garden. 

Mother was quite right the way she loved green. Green 
did something to you when it was growing - it made you feel 
very gende and strong; but it made you feel a little bit wild 
too, as though you wanted to scramble up mountains and go 
slithering down on the other side, then climb up again and 
slither down.... It made you feel brave and sure of yourself - 
it made you feel you could run around the world at least ten 
times without losing your breath. . . . Perhaps that was the 
way it made Mother feel, all wild and silly and brave - pore 
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Mother. Perhaps that was why Mother took a drop of gin, so 
as she could think she was running round the world ten times 
without losing her breath - pore Mother. 

Hannah sighed and went off to get some more water. Then 
Doris helped her to wash the breakfast things, and after that it 
was time for the hopping. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


September 

i 

I N Hannah’s group worked a London youth who had been 
at the hopping from the beginning yet who hadn’t got the 
hang of the thing. He picked next to Hannah and shared her 
bin, so that she could see how clumsy he was, letting the hops 
slip out of his hand, never dropping them neatly into the bin 
and never picking them neatly either. His name was Edmund 
and for some strange reason no one called him Ed; Hannah 
thought this so odd that she herself tried to call him Ed then 
decided that Edmund suited him better - perhaps this was be¬ 
cause he seemed such a misfit, perhaps it was because of his 
cough or something. 

Edmund’s eyes were blue but red-rimmed and faded, while 
his face was of an unwholesome pallor. His body was so thin 
that it made you feel queer. Hannah couldn’t bear to look at 
his forearms when he rolled back his sleeves, nor yet at his 
throat with its sharp Adam’s apple that worked when he swal¬ 
lowed. But Edmund plainly liked looking at Hannah, at her 
strong, straight limbs, at her competent hands that laid hold 
with such firmness; under his reddened lids he would look, 
then turn away flushing should she observe him. 

Edmund was not a favourite with the foreman: ‘Well, 
young feller, it’s your funeral,’ the foreman had remarked; 
‘this is a hop-garden not a rest-cure. I don’t fancy that you’ll 
be wanted next year. A slow-moving picture, my lad, that’s 
what you are!’ 

Edmund had choked back a cough and shrugged, but now 
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whenever the foreman appeared his sharp Adam’s Apple worked 
furiously and the sweat broke out on his high bony forehead. 

‘You’ve no call to be so scared,’ Hannah told him, *’e cam’t 
bite yer! Just get on a bit quicker with yer job. Look, take 
’old more like this . . .’ And her large sure hand plucked die 
hops with its usual skill and precision. 

Edmund sighed: ‘I’m no good now at anything much; I 
shouldn’t have come here - I’m just a wash-out...’ 

‘Go on! Wash-out nothin’! But why did yer come?’ 

‘For the sake of getting the open air. The doctor advised 
me to be out in the air and I can’t drive a taxi, I’m much too 
nervous. I had thought of gardening ... I’m fond of flowers, 
especially of the kind that smell sweet.’ 

‘There’s a deal more in gardenin’ than that’, smiled Hannah. 
His face fell. She had not meant to be unkind, but gardening! 
Did he fancy that because you liked flowers they popped out 
of the earth just in order to please you? ‘There’s the diggin’ 
and hoein’ and mynurin’,’ she went on, ‘ then there’s stakin’ and 
dividin’ - that’s if they’s ’erbaceous. Then roses is awful things 
for disease, mildew they gets, it’s a ’orrible noosance. Do yer 
like open air life and diggin’ ?’ she inquired. 

‘No,’ he answered; ‘you see, I’m a Londoner by birth and 
so far I must say that I prefer London.’ 

They fell silent for the foreman was looming in sight and 
Edmund started to drop his hops, letting them slip through his 
nervous fingers. Stooping quickly, Hannah gathered them up 
and threw them surreptitiously into the bin. 

‘ Oh, come offit! ’E aren’t goin’ to bite yer! ’ she whispered. 

That night as she lay contented and drowsy, she found her¬ 
self wondering why she had done this. A poor, half-baked, 
sore-eyed creature he was, not a man at all if it came to that, 
not anything much if it came to that. .. 

‘Just a softie, that’s what ’e is,’ she mused, ‘and ’im talkin' 
of gardenin’ -1 don’t think! My, wouldn’t Mike laugh; must 
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remember to tell ’im that all what flowers needs is that you 
should smell’em! My, won’t Mike laugh!’ And she dropped 
off to sleep, having first pulled the blanket up over Ermie. 

★ * * 

Edmund wanted to talk. He was longing to talk, the longing 
stuck out of him a foot; he was longing to talk about himself, 
and the person he longed to talk to was Hannah. Hannah 
didn’t like to talk while she worked, didn’t like to talk when 
there was greenness to look at, and fresh sweet plentiful air to 
breathe in, and so much blue sky and so much brown earth, 
and so grateful and generous a sense of freedom. These things 
seemed to her far better than words, far finer and more ex¬ 
pressive than words, above all far better and finer than Ed¬ 
mund. It was rather a relief to talk while you cooked, even if 
you only talked to yourself, even if you only scolded a little; 
it was rather a relief to talk while you scrubbed, even if you 
only talked to yourself, but out here in the hop-garden things 
were different. Hannah tried not to listen just at first when he 
talked, but Edmund would look so abashed and downhearted 
that in the end she was forced to give in. 

‘That there cough must ’urt ’im crool’, thought Hannah. 

Sighing, she wished he would leave her in peace, but she 
didn’t want him to feel so downhearted. 

Edmund said that he was alone in the world, no one cared 
if he lived or died - it was awful. But for all this he very much 
wanted to five; life was such an exciting gamble, he told her, 
you never quite knew what was coming next even if you did 
feel a wash-out these days. 

Hannah nodded, thinking of Father’s false teeth and that 
morning when Granny had swallowed the herring. 

Edmund said that he wanted to like the country, that he felt 
it might easily come to inspire him if only the nights were not 
quite so still; their darkness and stillness made him feel eerie. 
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He felt rather scared in the country at night, and he couldn’t 
sleep, missing the noise of the traffic. 

'But you’re different, you seem to belong to the soil. If I 
had you beside me I wouldn’t feel scared - I’djust reach out and 
touch your hand for a moment. If I had you beside me I might 
go far - all the splendid sounds in my head might come out. 
My head aches with the sounds I want to express. You would 
give me your vigour, I’d give you my music; great beautiful 
soul-filling themes, magnificent chords, God-like chords. God¬ 
like themes . . . they’re all here in my head, but they won’t 
come out - something stops them, perhaps it’s the pain in my 
chest - but the pain might go if I had you beside me.’ 

Music. Hannah thought of the Roach’s wireless blaring 
loudly when you longed for a few moments’ silence, when you 
longed to feel the silence of the Marsh that crept into Rothor 
on certain evenings. She had said to Father and Alf more than 
once: ‘No, yer don’t. I’ll be damned if I pays for a wireless!’ 

‘If it’s music as yer talkin’ about,’ she frowned, ‘then yer 
may as well know as I don’t ’old with noise, we gets much too 
much of it down our way what with radios and that there 
Salvation Army!’ 

He smiled, and timidly stroked her arm: ‘ And yet - you are 
music, Hannah’, he said. ‘Your movements are so perfectly 
harmonized - I’ve never seen a woman like you . ..’ 

Poor creature, he was probably a little bit daft. Then some¬ 
thing stirred in her - a memory - ‘I have never seen a woman 
like you...’ But this was different, pitifully different. Ermie’s 
father had been a clean, lovely man, the strength of whose body 
had turned to her strength, triumphant, rejoicing, creating 
Ermie. This lad was a sickly, unlovely thing. 

‘ ’Ere, stop that - take yer ’and off my arm! ’ she said harshly. 

His hand fell away as though she had struck it. Poor crea¬ 
ture, he was probably weak in the head. Maybe he hadn’t 
really meant to be fresh, maybe she’d been just a little too 
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sharp, a trifle too hard in her manner of speaking, maybe she’d 
ask him about his job-she supposed that he had ajob of some 
kind - unless, of course, he was on the dole.... 

‘What’s yer job?’ she inquired more friendly. 

‘Well, I haven’t got one at present,’ he said, flushing, ‘I don’t 
know what I’ll do, for I’m penniless - that’s why I thought 
about gardening, gardening would keep me out in the 
air . . .’ 

She persisted: ‘But what was yer before yer was ill ?’ 

‘I was a piano tuner’, he told her. 

★ ★ ★ 

Edmund was beginning to make himself a nuisance. He now 
followed Hannah about like a dog, like a starving stray dog in 
search of a home. He was maddening, too, in his will to serve 
her. 

‘No, I doesn’t want no onetogofetchin’ andcarryin’.’ ‘No, 
I don’t need no lard - leastways if I does, Doris can pop up to 
the shop and get it.’ ‘ No, we don’t need no fuel, we’ve plenty 
of wood . . .’ 

Why couldn’t he see that he got on your nerves, that you 
didn’t want to be made a fool of before Mother and Annabel 
and that Lilith. Lilith and Annabel were all agog. Lilith seeing 
ridiculous things in the cards that she had the cheek to consult 
about you behind your back, and then telling Mother! Why 
couldn’t he see that he got on your nerves, that you wouldn’t 
let him touch you for a thousand pounds - the poor, sickly, 
puny thing that he was with his sore red eyelids and his scraggy 
gullet! Amazing that he should be so persistent : 

‘Hannah, let’s take a stroll in the woods.’ 

‘I aren’t got no time.’ 

‘But it’s cool up there ...’ 

‘Maybe it is, but I aren’t got no time - Doris and Erm is 
wantin’ their supper.’ 
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’Hannah, let's sit awhile by die river.' ’Hannah, let’s go for 
a walk on the Marsh_* 

Hannah let’s this and Hannah let's that. . . . Not much! 
Hannah Bullen knew all about men, and young Edmund had 
a look in his eyes that you couldn’t mistake, though he was so 
sickly. Yes, and Hannah Bullen knew all about hopping: the 
smell of the hops turned some people wild, that and the sun 
and the drinky air and living so close to the earth day and night 
and feeling so fit and happy and natural. Maybe it was cool in 
the woods after dusk, but the woods after dusk were no place 
for Erm - you could never be certain what she’d be seeing. 

‘ No, Edmund - I’ve telled yer, no! Get along! I aren’t got 
the time tonight - get along! ’ 

Why couldn’t the blasted kid leave you alone ? Why couldn’t 
you tell him what a scarecrow he was ? Why couldn’t you 
slap his thin, pasty face when it peered into yours with its 
faded blue eyes ? Maybe just because he was such a scarecrow. 


2 

‘Hannah ...’ 

‘Yes, Edmund?’ 

‘I can’t believe you’re here.’ 

‘Well, I am - worse luck! ’ 

‘Hannah, don’t say that. Look, the moon’s rising over the 
trees - it’s like a tune played on muted strings. Do you know 
that you’ve only come here out of compassion because you can 
see I’m a dying man ?’ 

‘Go on! You’re not dyin’!’ 

‘Oh, yes I am.’ 

‘"Who says so?’ 

‘The doctor as good as told me... Hannah...’ 

‘ Yes?’ 
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*1 don't want to die, I’m just twenty-three and nothing done. 
All those sounds in my head that will never get out, that will 
never be given now to the world - all those chords, the new 
ones I’ve thought of for you - the chords that express your 
strong, lovely movements. . . . But, Hannah, there’s some¬ 
thing even more pitiful...’ 

‘Well, what is it e’ 

‘I’ve never yet had a woman.’ 

She drew away from him: ‘ Now none of that talk! ’ 

‘But I must talk to you. Listen, I must. I can’t be thrown 
out of life like this. Hannah, it’s so strange and terrible and 
splendid - I’m half dead and yet I’m terribly alive - my body 
feels strong and it’s clamouring for you. Be merciful. I’ve a 
right to this thing - I’ve a right to know what it means before 
I die - it’s Life, and it’s Life that I’m asking of you.’ 

‘Don’t, Edmund!’ 

‘I must - it’s Life that I ask - just this one night of life out 
here in the woods - your body and mine with Life leaping 
between them like music - gushing up and throbbing between 
them. You’ve got courage and mercy, I can see it in your eyes 
-1 can feel it in the touch of your good, sure hand. Your hands 
are so merciful and comforting, Hannah. I’m not asking you 
to love a creature like me - after tonight I’ll go away... I swear 
it. . . I’ll never plague you again ...’ 

It was fearful. She tried to push him from her, but he clung 
- surprising the strength of his arms - and clinging he pressed 
his face against hers, she could feel his tears on her cheek, on 
her mouth. 

‘Edmund, don’t! We didn’t ought to’ave come. It’s my 
fruit_I didn’t ought to ’ave come...’ 

‘Hannah - it’s Life that I’m asking of you.’ 

It was fearful. It was fearful to feel his strength, to feel his 
hunger - somehow this shocked her. But his tears were on her 
cheek, on her mouth, and now his fingers had started fumbling 
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- Ermie had used to fumble like that - mechanically she un¬ 
fastened her bodice. 

Then: ‘Edmund, stop! I earn t do what yer wants ... I 
cam’t do it, I tells yer! Edmund, stop ...’ 

But even as she spoke she was shattered, dissolved, undone, 
for something had tom at her heart and twisted her very bowels 

- it was pity. 

* * * 

The next morning old Annabel came running to Hannah: 
‘There’s a ’orrid mess down our end of the field, that young 
chap what picked next to you’s ’ad a ’emorrhage. ’E’s dead. 
Never seed such a mess in yer life! Edward George ’e’s gone 
off to look for the doctor. Lilith she seed ’is death in ’is cup...’ 

Hannah glanced quickly across at Ermie: ‘Go and fetch me 
some more water - make ’aste now, Erm.’ And she went on 
stolidly cooking the breakfast. 


3 

Edmund’s passing cast a shadow but not for long; by the fol¬ 
lowing day the shadow had lifted and the hoppers were chat¬ 
tering and joking again, and filling their bins with an eye to 
the shillings, and filling their bellies and suckling their infants, 
and kissing in the woods after dusk were they young, and 
drinking up at the Bear were they old and tired and regretful 
like Annabel and Mother. For the living must be served in 
despite of the dead, and the poor have such cause to weep over 
life that laughter for them means self-preservation. 

Hannah watched Edmund’s body being taken away without 
a tear and without a regret. She supposed that this suffering 
creature had loved her-or had it been lust? Sometimes 
Hannah wished that she could tell the difference between them. 


i 
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Anyhow he was dead and so much the better. The world was 
no place for those who ailed and couldn’t come by the money 
for doctors. Hannah knew the world, the world of Crofts 
Lane. Edmund wouldn’t have to choke back his cough any 
more, he wouldn’t have to sweat because he felt afraid, he 
wouldn’t have to plead as he had done in the woods.... 

‘Glad I didn’t say no, all the same,’ she mused, as she watched 
them taking away his body. 

And quite soon he must almost go out of her thoughts be¬ 
cause of anxiety over Ermie. Ermie was becoming infatuated 
with that brown-faced, barefooted urchin of Lilith’s who 
bullied and teased her until she wept, when he wasn’t putting 
her up to grave mischief. Already the farmer had been in a 
fury because Erm and Victoria Edward George had started the 
engine of his new car and nearly driven it into the river. If a 
gipsy hadn’t been passing at that moment and leapt at the 
brake, Ermie must have been drowned - Hannah’s heart would 
turn over in her side at the thought and her stomach would 
heave, then feel painfully empty. And that bonfire that Ed¬ 
ward George had built up and then lighted close to an oast- 
house one evening to keep off wild beasts, because he and Erm 
were spending the night in an African jungle! A fine row there 
had been, and rightly enough with the sacks stuffed with hops 
so near at hand and everything as dry as a bone and ready 
to catch on the least provocation. A thoroughly bad boy he 
was, Edward George, and a very dangerous companion for 
Ermie. 

But Ermie seemed blind and deaf to all reason. Squatting 
on the ground while Hannah picked she would peer at Edward 
George through the hop-poles, and the moment he beckoned, 
off she would run to where Mother was working with Annabel 
and Lilith, which was just what Hannah wished to avoid 
because of the way those three would talk - most unsuitably 
they would talk before children. Of course Ermie loved birds 
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and flowers and the Marsh and fairy stories - of coarse she 
did, but old Annabel used disgusting words that had nothing 
whatever to do with fairies. One had to be careful enough 
down the Lane, especially of a Saturday night, but at least down 
the Lane there was no Edward George to copy in all that he 
did and said. Edward George could be as fluent as old Annabel 
when it came to using disgusting words, and the wont of it 
was that he always explained them. Ermie saw no harm at all 
in bad language; maybe it made her feel grand and grown up, 
maybe she felt nearer to Edward George, just as when she got 
hold of his catapult and shot at one of the mongrels and hit it. 
The dog yapped and Ermie began to cry, then ran after the 
dog to say she was sorry, and it licked her tears which it 
seemed to like. Of course, it hadn’t been really hint, but this 
just showed how easily Erm could be led - Erm who refused to 
crack a louse, and would put it carefully near the stove in case 
it felt cold, if you didn’t prevent her! 

And then there was that sneaking off into the cart shed with 
Edward George and playing at marriage. Hannah questioned 
her searchingly about this: what were they getting at in that 
cart shed? They were playing at being husband and wife. 
Yes, but how ? Oh, just by swearing a lot and pretending to 
get drunk and hitting each other. One day Edward George 
had got hold of a stick and had beaten Erm, or pretended to 
beat her. 

‘Take that, yer bloody bitch!’ he had said. ‘I’ll teach yer 
to go Jezebelin’ about. I’ll teach yer!’ 

Whereupon Ermie had slapped his face without any pre¬ 
tence and had called him a bugger. 

‘We was only just ’avin’ a game’, explained Erm. ‘George 
’e said as ’is father acted that way, George ’e said as all married 
people ’its each other - ’e knowed it, ’e said, ’cause ’e’s often 
seed ’em. So I telled ’im as I doesn’t want to be ’is wife. Then 
George ’e says as that aren’t goin’ to ’elp ’cause ’is father and 
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mother wasn’t properly married; it just comes of lovin’ each 
other, ’e says....’ 

A nice game, a very nice game indeed! 

‘And what else was yer doin’ in the cart shed, Erm ?’ 

‘Messin’ about with an old saw we found there.’ 

‘And what else?’ 

‘Edward George ’e looked to see if ’e’d caught a rat in a 
trap what ’e’d set - but there wasn’t no rat. I was glad as there 
wasn’t.’ 

‘And what else?’ 

‘What else ? I don’t think nothin’ else - ’sept pretendin’ one 
day as we ’ad five kids and didn’t know ’ow we was goin’ to 
feed ’em.’ 

‘Sure, Ermie?’ 

‘Yes, sure. Cross me’eart. But why?’ 

Ermie’s blue eyes could still meet Hannah’s. Perhaps it 
wasn’t so bad as it seemed. All the same that Lilith should be 
told some home truths about her precious son, Hannah decided. 

‘Now you listen, Erm; no more goin’ around with young 
Edward George. No more games - does yer ’ear me ?’ 

Ermie stamping: ‘But I wants to play games with George; 
’e’s so strong, ’e can throw a stone somethin’ lovely, and ’e’s 
promised to take me fishin’ one day.’ 

‘Don’t you dare to stamp yer foot at me, Erm!’ 

Ermie defiant and scarlet in the face: ‘’E’s the splendidest 
boy what I’ve ever knowed, and I aren’t goin’ to do what yer 
tells me, neither.’ 

A nice way to speak, a nice way indeed! 

‘I’m amazed at yer, Erm. Yer can go to yer bed at onest, 
and tomorrer yer shan’t come to the pickin’.’ 


Lilith was resentful: ‘Well, I likes that!’ she bawled, ‘you 
a-callin’ my son a dirty beast ’cause that there brat of yours ’as 
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been matin’ up to ’im! The ’ole ’op-garden’s noticed, if yer 
wants to know, way your Erm’s matin’ up to my Edward 
George. ’Ot stuff, that’s what she is, to my way of thinkin’, 
and 'er only seven years old - Lord 'elp ’er! What will that 
girl be at by the time she’s twenty! I’d rather my son than 
your daughter, yes, I would; seems to me as she takes after 
you, Hannah Bullen.’ 

Red. A red mist in front of your sight and a crazy impulse 
to strike, strike, strike! To smash in the mouth that had spoken 
those words. Ermie... ‘ Seems to me as she takes after you...’ 
Ermie with the colour of marsh bugloss in her eyes.... Ermie, 
with that look of her father in her eyes. . .. Ermie, who had 
used to cling to your breast. . . . Seems to me as she takes 
after you, Hannah Bullen.’ 

‘It’s a He. You wicked, stinkin’ old witch. Take it back. 
It’s a bloody He, I teUs yer! ’ 

‘Is it? Well, I knows what’ll ’appen to your Erm: man- 
crazy she’U be, the way she’s shapin’!’ 

Through the red, swirling mist you saw people collecting: 
Annabel, Mother, that London feUow whose baby Mother 
had stumbled against, and others - you seemed hemmed in by 
people. Someone laughed and his laughter spread to the crowd. 
In a moment it sounded as though the whole earth were shriek¬ 
ing with that intolerable laughter. 

Then Mother’s voice waihng: ‘Hannah, don’t ’it ’er! Don’t 
for Gawd’s sake, or we’U be ’avin’ the po-Hce. Don’t ’it ’er - 
think of yer pore old parents! ’ 

Perhaps it was the laughter that made you turn giddy, that 
made your head spin round like a top, so that you couldn’t see 
LiHth any more, no, nor hear what she and the others were 
saying. 

But Ermie_* Seems to me as she takes after you_as she 

takes after you ...’ And they thought that funny! 



You were in the shack holding Ermie in your arms. 

‘ Yer ’urtm me. Don’t ’old on to me so ’ard ...’ 

‘Ermie, my precious, my little sock-lamb... never you give 
yerself to no man, ’sept yer finds one who’s willin’ to marry 
yer, Ermie_Never you let no man ’ave ’is will...’ 

Your head cleared. This was no way to talk to the kid. 

‘Yer’urtin’!’ 

‘Course I is - it’s just my fun, Erm. I’m only pretendin’ to 
’urt yer now, but yer’d best look out or I’ll make yer fair squeal. 
The next time as yer stamps yer foot at me I promise yer as I’ll 

spank this ’ere bottom! ’ 

★ ★ ★ 

Mother coming along with a message from Lilith. 

‘Lilith ’as been lookin’ at the tea leaves for Erm, and she 
arsted me to tell yer just what she seed, and she says as she ’ad 
that far-away feelin’ what she gets when the tea-leaves is 
speakin’ the truth. There’s no gainsayin’ the tea-leaves, she 
says - not when they gives ’er that far-away feelin’. Lilith says 
as she seed a weddin’ ring, and a bridal veil and a ’andsome 
’usband - she says it was plain as plain could be. Then she tried 
with the cards and the same thing ’appened. Then she pored 
the ink and it ’appened again - she says as she seed a big church 
in the ink and our Erm bein’ married in front of the altar. 
“You go and tell Hannah Bullen”, she says in that dreamy 
voice what she ’as when she sees. “You go and tell Hannah 
Bullen - go quick! ” ’ 

It was fine to be out in the open air, it was grand to be out 
in the air all day working among the lovely green_Every¬ 

thing seemed to be good out here; there seemed such a rare 
lot of goodness going round - kindness. You couldn’t keep 
angry for long - not working among the lovely green - per¬ 
haps it came of living so close to the earth, sleeping so close to 
it, breathing it in.... There seemed such a rare lot of goodness 
going round. Anyhow you couldn’t harbour resentment. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


September 

i 

T HE last day of the hopping found Mother plunged in 
gloom. She was always depressed at the thought of Crofts 
Lane after what had, to her, been comparative freedom, but 
this time she was worse than usual, Hannah fancied. 

‘Cam’t abide the idea of four walls’, gloomed Mother. 
‘Annabel, she’s agoin’ to tramp for a bit, then maybe she’ll 
pick up with that caravan what belongs to ’er married niece 
what sells baskets; Annabel can make baskets -1 could meself 
onest. . .’ 

‘ Aren’t a caravan got four walls ? ’ Hannah frowned. ‘ Seems 
to me as I’ve seed ’em!’ Mother could be a trial, especially 
when she was in this mood. 

‘Well, maybe it ’as, but they moves’, sighed Mother. 
Mother couldn’t settle down to her work this last day, she 
was restless and full to the neck with self-pity. Hannah knew 
that her thoughts were now on the rove, that her thoughts 
were roving half across England, and perhaps beyond to the 
mountains of Wales-a favourite haunt of Grandfather 
Reuben’s. Mother had been bom somewhere in those 
parts. 

‘ It’s ’eart-breakin’,’ she whined, ‘to live in a town; if it 
wasn’t for all of yous I’d be off. I’d be takin’ the road with 
Annabel; I’d never go back to the Lane no more, not after this 
campin’ out in the open.’ 

‘Oh, for Gawd’s sake! There’s nothin’ wrong with the 
Lane. Do stop findin’ fault - yer fair gives me the ’ump! Pity 
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as yer ever corned ’ere at all •.. this ’op-pickin’ it don’t do no 
good to some people.’ 

Hannah knew that Mother’s thoughts were now on the rove, 
and that having roved half across England to Wales they were 
only too likely to return to the Bear. 

‘It’s ’orrible bein’ so old’, she was saying, which was just 
what Hannah had expected to hear-Mother always com¬ 
plained of feeling old when she meant to search for her youth 
in the bottle. Mother was working up for a bout; gloom but 
also defiance were in her eyes, together with the look that 
Hannah had seen in the eyes of that tiger in the travelling 
circus - yes, Mother was working up for a bout. . . . 

And now here was Ermie carrying on: ‘I doesn’t want to 
leave Edward George!’ 

‘ Stop yer row, do, Ermie, and blow yer nose! ’ 

‘It don’t want to be blowed.’ 

‘Yes it do, it’s runnin’.’ 

‘I aren’t goin’ to blow it and I aren’t cornin’ ’ome! I’m goin’ 
with Edward George and ’is Ma, to live near them steam¬ 
boats what comes to Southampton. All winter she fries bits 
of fish and chips, and lots and lots of sailors comes in. Edward 
George ’e’s goin’ to be one very soon, ’e’s goin’ to run away 

to sea, ’e says, and I’ve made ’im promise as ’e’ll take me with 
»• > 
im. 

‘Well, good-bye then-yer won’t ’ave a mother no more, 
but maybe as yer won’t mind ’avin’ no mother! ’ 

Ermie flinging her arms round her mother’s neck, sobbing 
and clinging wildly to Hannah: ‘You come too... why cam’t 
yer come along too ? ’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Erm, course I cam’t come along.’ 

‘But I wants yer same as I does Edward George_same as 

I wants a big ship and the sea.... Why cam’t I never ’ave what 
I wants ! ’ Then more sobbing - must be very careful of Ermie. 

Hannah sighed. She felt none too cheerful herself at the 
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thought Ot leaving this lovely green, at the thought of the 
Ellis ons* reeking gas cooker. At the thought of preparing so 
many meals and carrying them up and carrying them down, 
and darning Mr. Ellison’s socks and washing Mrs. Ellison’s 
undies - she was feeling none too cheerful herself. But you 
just had to get what you could out oflife - a bit of freedom and 
fun now and then and not spoil it because you couldn’t get 
more. Ermie wanted more and more all the time. Doris now, 
she was different, but Doris was clever. 

Hannah wiped Ermie’s nose on the hem of her skirt, after 
which she paused and stood looking about her. Tomorrow the 
hoppers would be going away; these people who had lived so 
close to each other, who had shared the good earth and the 
open sky and the work of the days and the rest of the evenings 
and the deep breathing, satisfying sleep of the nights and the 
sleepy waking of early mornings; these people who had kindled 
their little fires and boiled up their kettles and fried their rashers 
and borrowed a plate or a cup or a knife and helped each other 
with fretful babies and taken advice and given advice and joked 
and laughed and scolded and quarrelled, but never quarrelled 
for very long because, somehow, a hop-garden made you fed 
kindly; these people who had suddenly come together for 
what Grandfather Reuben had called Gipsy Harvest, who had 
come from the north, south, east and west to pick the plentiful, 
sweet-smelling hops that felt so cool and dry in your fingers - 
tomorrow these people would be going away in open lorries, 
in dusty carts, in anything that would give them a lift, and 
some, like old Annabel, would be tramping. 

‘Sham’t know nothin’ at all about them,’ Hannah mused, 
‘nor them about me nor about each other. Come to that, don’t 
suppose as I minds very much.’ 

All the same it seemed sad, this drifting apart. It seemed sad 
as it did when leaves fell from a tree in the autumn and were 
blown here and there by the wind, only you could count on 
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leaves coming again ... it was restful to have something that 
you could count on. You could count on Crofts Lane. Why, 
you couldn’t imagine not seeing Mrs. Butler and Mrs. Ware 
and Mrs. Ware’s cousin who had the bronchitis, and that im¬ 
pudent, overbearing Mrs. Roach, and their husbands and their 
kids and their washing and their cats, and even their Happy- 
go-Lucky Landlord with his off-hand jokes and his slapdash 
ways and his promises that were made to be broken. And sud¬ 
denly Hannah felt a great longing for the things of this world 
that appeared unchanging: the old walls, the old roofs, the old 
oak-bound rooms, the old cobbles that led to the weather- 
stained doors, the old steps that led up to the homes of her 
neighbours. 

‘Maybe the Lane’s a bit mucksy,’ she thought, ‘maybe as a 
lick of whitewash wouldn’t ’urt it. But come summer come 
winter it’s alwers there and ’as been for ’undreds and ’undreds 
of years. Course, it aren’t got no green nor anythin’ like that 
. . . pity as we ’aven’t got no gardens down the Lane, but yer 
cam’t ’ave everythin’ what yer wants . . . any’ow yer can see 
the Marsh from the Look-Out.’ 


Bv the evening Mother had begun to wheedle: ‘Listen, dearie, 
yer might collect me few things. Gawd knows as there aren’t 
nothin’ much to pack, not more nor’ll go in an ’andkerchief, 
but me ’ead’s started achin’ somethin’ fierce. Maybe it’s the 
sun on the nape of me neck - only ’opes as I aren’t gone and 
took a sunstroke! And me knees is that stiff... think I’ll go 
for a stroll to Umber ’em up - must be aU that standin’. But 
I aren’t goin’ far, just along down the road... I’d be grateful if 
yer’d pop across to our tent; yer’U find all I ’as to the right of 
the flap, ’sept me pair of nude stockin’s what’s in the wash 
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basin. Ob, my ’ead! I aren’t what I was, no I aren’t, don’t 
seem to ’ave no strength in me at times, but never mind, dearie. 
I’ve got a good daughter.’ 

Hannah looked at her sternly, ignoring the symptoms, and 
Mother began to fidget with her foot - the gesture was remini¬ 
scent ofErm: ‘They’s all just so many kids,’ Hannah thought, 

‘Mother and Father and even Gran_still, Mother she didn’t 

ought to tell lies.’ 

Aloud she said: ‘Are yer goin’ to the Bear alone or with 
old Annabel and Lilith ? ’ 

Mother gave an elaborate start: ‘The Bear, dearie? ‘Oo 
says as I was goin’ to the Bear ? Never entered me mind to 
do such a thing. Annabel and Lilith was cornin’ for a stroll 
down the road ’cause it’s such a sweetly pretty evenin’. But 
now as you says it, seems only polite to look in for a moment 
on Mr. Jones just to tell ’im good-bye; ’e’s a very old friend, so 
maybe 'we’d best go along to the Bear - maybe as yer quite 
right about that, dearie.’ 

Oh, the slyness of her! ‘Now, you listen’ere. I aren’t goin’ 
to pay for no booze, not one farthin’. Yer can tell Mr. Jones 
as ’e’ll ’ave to stand treat, seein’ as ’e’s such an intimate friend! 
And don’t come back drunk nor nothin’ hke that. . .’ 

Mother’s eyes were full of immense reproach: ‘Aren’t yer 
crool in yer manner of speakin’ sometimes. To ’ear yer yer’d 
think as I’d been a bad parent ’stead of one as stuck by yer 
through thick and thin, same as I’ve stuck by Doris and Erm. 
I don’t arst yer to pay for me one glass of ale. It ’urts to be 
spoke to so rough, it does that.... Someday when yer gets as 
old as me and feels kind of ’opeless and ’eavy of'eart...’ 

A tear suddenly dropped on to Mother’s chin and hung there 
trembling a moment - pore Mother. 

‘ Oh, well... if it’s only one glass of ale ...’ 

‘Course it’s only one glass', answered Mother, blithely. 

* * * 
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Hannah packed Mother’s things, then she glanced at the 
alarm clock. It was ten and the three had not yet returned. In 
a comer of the tent lay Edward George, fully dressed and 
asleep on a tattered mattress. Lifting the tent flap she stood 
looking out, she was growing restless and apprehensive. A full 
moon swung idly over the field. From the neighbouring tents 
came the sound of snoring and once or twice other less inno¬ 
cent sounds. There was dew on the grass and a chill in the air; 
Hannah hoped that her children were not catching cold - Doris 
got dreadful colds in her head, and when this happened she 
gave them to Ermie. Presently Hannah returned to the shack 
and put an extra blanket over Doris, then she comforted Ermie 
who’d had a bad dream. 

‘I thought as I couldn’t find yer...’ wept Ermie, ‘I thought 
as yer’d gone a long way away ... I kept runnin’... oh, I’m 
so scared . . .’ she wept. 

‘There, there, my little sock lamb, it’s all right - it was only 
them pickles’, comforted Hannah. 

Eleven, and Mother still not arrived. Twelve - the Bear 
would be closed by now. What had happened 5 Had Mother 
come over queer ? And where were Lilith and Annabel ? They 
couldn’t all three have come over queer. . . . 

‘Now cuddle down, me comfort. I sham’t be far off, I’m 
just goin’ a short way along the road. If yer gets scared again 
yer can wake up Doris.’ 

Hannah walked quickly. Her heart misgave her. The road 
seemed uncannily white and silent. An owl screeched and she 
nearly jumped out of her skin. A wandering farm dog slid 
past like a ghost as a rabbit streaked into the opposite hedge. 
If Mother had come over queer it was strange that one of the 
others hadn’t turned up ... they couldn’t all have come over 
queer, not all three together. . . . Then Hannah saw them. 

A pretty sight met her eyes round the bend: Annabel sat 
perched on a heap of stones with her slank grey hair falling over 
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her shoulders. Her bodice was tom and a withered breast hung 
out like a crumpled paper bag. She was waving her arms and 
declaiming loudly. At her feet crouched Mother holding her 
stomach and laughing as though she would never stop. In the 
road stood the mighty black bulk of Lilith. 

‘And ’e says: “Come 'ere, my b’loved, my dove. I’m Slol- 
mon,” ’e says, “and you’re Queen of Sheba. It’s ’igh time as 
us two got goin’”, he says. “Shut yer face, yer festerin’ old 
Tom cat,” I tells ’im, “yer about as much use as nothin’, you 
is!” Nor ’e wasn’t, no matter what’s wrote in the Book.’ 
Annabel’s voice was gathering strength, ‘’Im with ’is wives 
and ’is coocumbers!’ she bawled, ‘I coocumbered ’im! 
Smacked ’is mouth, I did; ’im taking off ’is pants the way ’e 
done ...’ And Annabel, well in her stride by now, proceeded 
to give anatomical details. 

Lilith pointed a finger up at the heavens: ‘ I’ve be’eld a failin’ 
star,’ she said darkly, ‘that means agony, ’orrer and sudden 
death! Someone’s murderin’ someone this very night - maybe 
they’s doin’ it this very minute!’ 

Mother continued to laugh though more feebly. 

‘ Stop yer cacklin, I tells yer! ’ Hannah commanded as she 
tried to drag Mother on to her feet. But Mother collapsed 
in a helpless heap and was violently sick over Hannah’s 
dress. 

‘Someone’s murderin’ someone!’ came Lilith’s dirge. 
‘There’s no gainsayin’ the signs and the portends.’ 

Hannah turned on her sharply: ‘ ’Ere, give ’er a lift -1 cam’t 
move ’er alone.’ 

But Lilith shook her head: ‘What is to be will be. Amen, 
Amen. It’s fate and ’er planet what’s overtook ’er!’ 

They might easily have remained where they were until 
morning had a couple of youths not chanced to pass. 

‘Hi! Come’ere! I wants yer’elp’, Hannah shouted. 4 These 
three ’ave been ’aving one over the eight!’ 



The youths grinned, but Hannah observed with relief that 
they both appeared to be willing and sober. 

So Hannah and one of the youths carried Mother, while the 
other supported old Annabel after Hannah had tucked her 
breast out of sight. Lilith was able to walk unaided. 

‘I’m Queen of Sheba’, Annabel babbled. ‘If yer Slolman 
yer can bloody well go to ’ell!’ 

‘That’s O.K.,’ said the youth good-naturedly, Tmaplumber 
by trade. Now you come on, mum.’ 

Annabel surveyed him with glassy eyes: ‘It’s slong way to 
Stipperary . . .’ she sang. Then: ‘You’re not a man, yer a 
blasted drain pipe! ’ 

Arrived back at the tent Hannah undressed Mother and 
waited beside her until she slept. Annabel and Lilith must fend 
for themselves. 

Ha nn ah thought: ‘ So this is the end of the ’oppin’ - all that 
lovely green and fresh air and all. It beats me ’ow Mother ’as 
the ’eart to do it! Seems so ’ard on the goodness what’s been 
goin’ round. But pore Mother’s good too, and she dearly 
loves green. . . . Pity as she cam’t ’ave a nice little garden - 
might make a real difference to ’er if she could, keep ’er mind 
off the drink when she’s feelin’ low. Growin’ things needs 
tendin’ the way babies does, and Mother’s a wonderful ’and 
with babies.’ 


There was plenty of dirt about in the cottage; Father and Alf 
hadn’t done a thing except mess up the place until it stank, 
what with rotten food and unemptied slops and a heap of un¬ 
washed clothes in the comer. Alf blamed Father and Father 
blamed Alf and Hannah unreservedly blamed them both. 

‘Couple of filthy pigs, that’s what you is! Think I’m goin’ 
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to clean up yer muck ? Well, I aren’t! The stench of this place 
fair makes me 'eave; never knowed such a scandal in all me 
life, there’s meat left on this shelf what’s fairly crawlin’!’ 

Granny didn’t smell any too sweet either. Granny hadn’t 
seen soap and water for days. Mrs. Ware had prepared her 
Benger’s Food but Granny had refused to allow her to wash 
her. 

‘Took a slapple of soap, she done,’ explained Granny, ‘and 
come at me as though I needed a scourin’, and I knocks the 
soap clean out of ’er ’and, and Rubin ’e said as I done quite 
right. Rubin ’e showed me the fairy sparks and threatened to 
tip ’er up ’e did. And me Benger’s was that thick yer could cut 
it with a knife. Aren’t ’ad nothin’ to stay me belly-I’m 
starvin’!’ 

Then Father had had a row with Mrs. Osborne. Mrs. 
Osborne had come to the door one morning and complained 
that the only shirt he had washed and hung out to dry had a 
bug crawling on it: 

‘ So I up and telled her that if bugs there was she’d brought 
’em along to the Lane with ’erself. “Better put yer nose in yer 
own bed”, I says. “We calls ’em London bugs in these parts, 
and I’d ’ave yer remember as you corned from London.” Oh, 
I telled the bitch off and no mistake! And now she’s been and 
gome and complained to the Borough Surveyor about our 
garbage.’ 

Alfhad taken a job for all of four days collecting scrap iron 
for Hobson’s dump but had not liked the work so had ceased 
to do it. Tom had looked in, it seemed, a couple of times, but 
had not been able to stop to tea - he had said that just now he 
was extra busy. For the rest Father thought things were much 
the same as usual, including his painful ulcer. 

Hannah cleaned the cottage, of course she did. Was it likely 
she was going to live in a pig-sty ? The next morning found her 
hard at it by four. By six she was ruthlessly washing Granny: 
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‘Aren’t yer somethin’ awful! Just look at yer feet, why, yer 
toe-nails is all dotted up!’ she scolded. 

Mother wasn’t much hdp; she was sorely depressed and, 
what was even less helpful, sulky. Mother was always sorely 
depressed and sulky when she’d been on the booze, Hannah 
knew that it came of an upset stomach; but when she’d been 
to the hopping as well, Hannah knew it came partly of Grand¬ 
father Reuben. 

Granny knew this also and Granny chuckled: ‘Look at our 
Lily-Rose, will yer, Rubin? She’s wander-sick, that’s what’s 
the matter with ’er, same as you was, Rubin, me own pretty 
lover. You’d the wander-sickness in yer black eyes and in yer 
loins - she’s the same as you! Oh, but you was a fitten man 
when it corned to the gettin’ and stampin’ of children.’ 

* * * 

Crofts Lane. Hannah missed the smell of the hops, the wide, 
dean air and that friendly goodness. She’d never troubled to 
to go to church, even although she liked the vicar, nor did she 
feel a desire to go now. Maybe there was goodness of sorts in 
the Church, there must be, she supposed, but not quite the 
same kind - the church smelt of hassocks, damp stones and old 
hymn books. You couldn’t help missing the open air but you 
couldn’t help feeling love for Crofts Lane, there was something 
about it that seemed to hold you. 

Mrs. Ellison was obviously glad to see her. Mrs. Ellison 
had now grown a great size, carrying her baby well to the 
fore; it was due to arrive next month, she told Hannah. Han¬ 
nah thought it must make a woman feel grand to be able to 
carry her baby like that, boldly, because she’d nothing to hide, 
nothing to trouble her head about, nothing to get 
over but the coming confinement. Mr. Ellison wasn’t much 
of a person - he was bald and his nose was inclined to flush. 
Hannah couldn’t have fancied him herself, but he certainly 
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must be a kind of protection. He’d have to provide, there was 
lots in that; he’d have to find the money for the kid; he 
couldn’t have his fun and not pay. He looked worried. Per¬ 
haps he was thinking of the bills, or perhaps he was anxious 
about his wife. 

’Thank the Lord you’ve come back to us, Hannah’, he said, 
in a voice that relief had made much more cordial. Not a bad 
makeshift for a man after all. Hannah was touched. 

‘What about a loin of pork - a nice little loin with plenty of 
cracklin’ ? Could yer fancy that, now, with the sauce what yer 
likes ?’ 

Mr. Ellison though he most certainly could, so Hannah put 
the apples on to boil for her sauce, then she went along herself 
to the butcher. 

Two evenings later Mike Paine turned up. 

‘Mike, yer didn’t ought to wait round the comer like this, 
supposin’ they should catch us...’ 

‘Aw, come off that do! Aren’t yer glad to see me? Yer 
don’t seem awful glad. I was wonderin’ if yer’d meet me 
tonight.. .’ 

She looked at him thoughtfully, taking him in: his thick 
neck, his strong limbs, his small red-brown eyes, his rough red- 
brown hair, his big earth-stained hands. She could feel his 
lustful, possessive thoughts; his thoughts were possessing her 
at that moment. 

Her mind recoiled: ‘Maybe not tonight, Mike...’ 

‘Why not?’ 

She couldn’t have told him why not - it had to do with so 
many things now, apart from his kids: 

‘Cam’t exactly explain.’ 

‘Don’t yer love me no more ?’ 

‘I’ve never loved yer.’ 

‘Granted. Well then, don’t yer want me no more?’ 

Did she want him, the great hulking bull of a man? Her 
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mind found him clumsy and sottish in his lust, he could satisfy 
her body but not her mind - there was always so much that 
they couldn’t share. When they were together her mind was 
unappeased and more solitary than when they were parted. 
She groped for his hand. She was suddenly scared of this 
strange, inexplicable solitude, it made her feel such a long way 
away. His hand closed down upon hers, warm and near. Flesh 
to flesh. Their fingers gripped, interlocked. He pressed his 
hard wrist against her wrist. The smell of earth and sweat came 
from his clothes, she was glad that he smelt of earth and sweat. 

‘Stop bein’ a God damn fool, Hannah Bullen. Our usual 
place, ten o’clock tonight, and don’t go keepin’ me ’angin’ 
about.’ Then more humbly: ‘Hannah-yer’ll be certain to 
come . . . yer will come, won’t yer I ’ 

‘I s’pose so’, she answered. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


October 


T HE rumours that had spread through the town in July 
were no longer mere rumours by that October. Council 
houses were actually being built. People rubbed their eyes and 
could scarcely believe it, but there were the bricks, the slates 
for the roofs, the shiny new earthenware pipes for the drains 
with the trenches all dug and prepared to receive them. Coun¬ 
cil houses were actually being built, the incredible then had 
come to pass and Rother could hold up its head with the best; 
Rother was waging war on its slums. Rother had been granted 
a subsidy in order that it might support slum-clearance. 

Crofts Lane couldn’t talk about anything else, and the person 
it wanted to talk to was Tom, whose father-in-law had secured 
the contract. Tom Bullen knew all that there was to know, 
and now when he paid a family visit he had no need to fear 
Mrs. Roach’s sharp tongue, Mrs. Ware’s doleful eyes of re¬ 
proach, or Mrs. Butler’s offended manner - everyone wanted 
to talk to Tom. 

‘Is they really and truly Council ’ouses, Tom?’ 

‘ Course they is. Do you think we’re buildin’ dog kennels ? ’ 
‘Ow many rooms did yer say they’ll ’ave ? ’ 

‘Some of’em’s goin’ to ’ave five rooms.’ 

‘And a bath, did yer say?’ 

‘They’ll all Live that.’ 

‘ And a porcelin sink ? ’ 

‘Yes, in every kitchen.’ 

‘ ’Ow long is they goin’ to take to put up ?’ 
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* We’re allowed thirty weeks to complete, I think/ 

Tom was becoming a prosperous man, he gave quite an air 
of distinction to the Lane with his smart new plus-fours and 
elaborate stockings. 

Tom said that the cottages down on the Strand had all been 
condemned, he knew this for a fact, and that group along in 
Wish Well Square-the old black-and-whites that had the 
carved bargeboards. 

‘Pity about that lot/ admitted Tom, ‘it’s a bit of old Rother 
and they wasn’t all that bad; the oak’s been sold to a dealer in 
Battle/ 

So the cottages down on the Strand would go, and the ones 
in Wish Well Square would go, and doubtless a number of 
others with them. But what about the Lane ? 

‘Good evenin’, Tom. Any news about us ?’ 

‘Don’t think so, Mrs. Butler/ 

‘Good evenin’, Tom. Is we goin’ to be movede’ 

‘Haven’t heard a word of it yet, Mrs. Ware/ 

‘Good evenin’. I dursent stop an instant at the door, but I 
just ’ad to risk it, seein’ you pass. ’Ave we been condemned?’ 

‘Haven’t heard, Mrs. Taylor.’ 

‘Good evenin’, young Tom. Is my palace constructin’-’ot 
and cold flowin’ out of them golden taps ? And mind that you 
sees to the vita-glass! ’ 

‘O.K., Mrs. Roach, I shan’t forget it!’ 

‘Good evening, Tom Bullen. Is it a fact that this alley is 
really going at last, all except my cottage ? Heaven knows it’s 
high time! ’ 

Mrs. Ware was resigned: ‘Me smoke stack’s broke; it nearly 
come down on me ’ead this momin’, cam’t light the copper to 
wash me sheets, and Sid ’e ’ad a accident last night... * But it’s 
no use complainin’, not when yer pore. Us folk isn’t likely to 
get condemned, we’re worst off of the lot, but perraps that’s 
why. Just got to put up with it, I suppose .. / 
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Mrs. Roach, on her way to spy out a ship, brandished her 
telescope truculently: ‘Well, I’m none of yer skimmed milk, 
pasty-faced saints! If they doesn’t give me a good Council 
’ouse I’ll go straight to the ’ealth authorities in London.’ 

Hannah thought: ‘It won’t ’appen, yer can count on the 
Lane, seems the only thing as yer can really count on... winter 
and summer for ’undreds of years.’ And she looked at the 
heavy oak beams of the ceiling. She had waxed them and 
rubbed them until they shone. ‘ Cam’t ’appen,’ she mused, ‘ no 
one notices us, we’re that out of things stuck down ’ere in the 
Lane. Borough Surveyor don’t never come ’ere, not ’im! 
Nor yet the Sanitary Inspector. Any’ow we’ve always been 
’ealthy enough - nothin’s never been the matter with Ermie.’ 

She left the cottage and walked to the Look-Out. The 
Marsh lay under an autumn moon - pale and vast and aloof 
it lay. The river was up, reflecting the moonlight. In the dis¬ 
tance gleamed the silver streak of the Channel. Hannah Bullen 
stood staring seaward. Romney Marsh stretched out between 
her and the sea, more than two miles of moon-bathed marsh 
with cattle upon it, sheep and strong steers - but now the sheep 
and the steers were sleeping. Hannah stood staring as her fore¬ 
bears had done when they kept their watch for enemy ships. 
She shaded her eyes with her work-worn hand. The beauty 
struck at her, crucifying her spirit; her spirit stirred mightily 
on its cross. She struggled to find deliverance in words, in 
stupendous, uplifting, resounding words that should cleave the 
stillness of the Marsh. 

‘My!’ breathed Hannah. 


2 

Mrs. Eixison’s confinement was perfectly normal; all the same 
the child was long on the way - twenty-four hours did he 
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hesitate before facing the exigencies of existence. Mrs. Ellison 
was none too heroic; Hannah thought she was making a great 
deal of fuss, moaning and crying out as she did, and she with 
a grand monthly nurse from London and a specialist driving 
over from Hastings. But Hannah’s mind was fixed on the 
baby. Life was coming into that old Rother house, and life 
was a terrible but glorious thing, and vaguely Hannah Bullen 
perceived this. 

Upstairs and down till her strong legs ached-that nurse 
seemed a very exacting person. And the meals to cook and 
the table to lay and not a soul in the kitchen to help, and one 
of the burners of the cooker choked with grease so that the 
nurse stuck her head round the door in order that she might 
make observations: 

‘What is this terrible smell ?’ 

‘Can’t ’elp it, one of me burners is clogged - but maybe I’ll 
find a moment to scald it.’ 

The Hastings doctor’s peremptory ring. The doctor arriv¬ 
ing, the doctor departing. Mr. Ellison hanging about in the 
hall, waylaying the nurse and pestering the doctor: 

‘How long do you think? How many more hours?’ Asking 
this over and over again and scarcely comprehending the 
answer. 

The old house appearing watchful, expectant; the old house 
appearing conscious of life, its own life, because of the life that 
was coming; but Hannah too busy to think of the house, to 
indulge in such foolish imaginings, yet feeling that curious 
thrill of birth, that strange, ever new excitement of birth. Up¬ 
stairs and down from kitchen to bedroom from bedroom to 
kitchen till her strong legs ached, quite unmoved by Mrs. 
Ellison’s moans, thinking only of the child about to be bom 
as Ermie had been bom seven years ago. Yes, but Ermie had 
seen her first day in an attic under the sagging eaves of Crofts 
Lane, with the district nurse giving what time she could while 
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Mother anxiously wetted the tea. That was how such things 
were done in Crofts Lane: the district nurse gave you what 
time she could and someone brought you a cup of strong tea. 
You didn’t scream out because of the kids who’d be certain to 
start asking awkward questions. 

But if Hannah was unmoved by those moans and wailings 
in the conjugal bedroom, Mr. Ellison wasn’t. Mr. Ellison was 
a shaking wreck, and seeing this Hannah was moved to 

pi 7 : 

‘ Now, sir, it’s all right, don’t go frettin’ yerself- let me run 
and make yer some nice ’ot coffee.’ 

Mr. Ellison’s eyes were red-rimmed and appealing: ‘Han¬ 
nah, don’t leave us -1 want you to sleep here. I know that you 
didn’t engage to sleep in, and there isn’t a bed - but I thought, 
I hoped ...’ 

* Course I will. I’ll just roll meself up in a blanket.’ 

‘Hannah, listen, it doesn’t seem normal to me; I don’t care 
a damn what the doctor says.’ 

‘ Well, we usually reckons on an easier time after our first, 
that I will admit. Now when Ermie . . .’ A bad slip, a very 
bad slip. She must be more careful not to talk about Ermie: 
‘What I means is when Mrs. Ware ’ad ’er fourth ...’ Then a 
sudden crazy, unreasoning revolt: ‘I doesn’t want to tell lies 
about Erm. I wants the ’ole world to know that she’s 
mine, that for nine months I carried ’er round in me 
body....’ 

Mr. Ellison held out a hand that trembled: ‘Then you will 
stay the night ? That’s kind of you, Hannah.’ 

‘I’ve said as I will; I’ll be glad to stay.’ She thought: ‘Aren’t 

it funny ’ow trouble softens_’ And she patted the trembling, 

sweating hand: ‘ Now you go for a bit of a walk on the Marsh, 
do yer all the good in the world,’ she told him. Then she 
thought: ‘This won’t last, ’e’ll be different tomorrer, ’igh and 
mighty, and vexed if’is dinner aren’t right. Wonder which is 
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the real Mr. Ellison, though.... Maybe they’s both real, come 
to that’, she decided. 

★ ★ ★ 

The baby was bom at five the next morning, a strapping 
infant weighing ten pounds, and the house settled down to 
order again. Hannah was worn out but she cleaned the gas 
cooker and pressed Mr. Ellison’s blue serge suit in addition to 
her usual household tasks, for Hannah had acquired the habit 
of toil, so that bodily rest seemed almost unnatural. When she 
got home she must wash Ermie’s hairbrush and dam a "large 
hole in the heel of her stocking, and sew a button on Doris’s 
dress, and do a couple of odd jobs for Mother, and re-bandage 
Father’s ulcerous leg. 

‘Come on! Tell us about the brat’, ordered Granny. ‘Think 
’e’s goin’ to be mischieful when ’e’s growed? If’e aren’t ’e 
won’t be no fitten man! ’ 

So Hannah told her about the baby, and about the doctor, 
and about the nurse, and about Mrs. Ellison’s carryings-on, 
and about Mr. Ellison’s apprehensions, and about the gas 
cooker getting choked with grease. 

‘ Stop yer gapin’ do, woman! ’ Granny commanded. 

But Hannah could no longer stifle her yawns: ‘I’m goin’ 
along to me bed. Good night all.’ 

‘ Sleep sound and pleasant dreams, dearie’, said Mother. 

*’Er gapin’ till I nearly fell down ’er throat! Stoopid! 
Pleasant nothin’ at all’, scowled Granny. 


3 

The Ellisons had decided to keep another servant. Mr. Ellison 
said that the baby and its nurse would certainly make too much 
work for one, especially as there were three other children. 
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So the box-room upstairs was turned into a bedroom, but as 
servants in Rother were hard to find, the house-parlourmaid he 
had engaged came from London. 

Ha nn ah wasn’t best pleased at this innovation; quite un¬ 
reasonably she felt rather resentful: ‘Takin’ the parlour work 
from me,’ she thought, ‘and keepin’ me shut away in the 
kitchen! Alwers managed to keep their silver rubbed up. And 
I don’t want no stranger nosin’ about; I likes me kitchen to 
meself.* Which was true; Hannah did prefer the kitchen to 
herself except for help on special occasions. 

The new house-parlourmaid’s name was Agnes Farmer. She 
was young and plump and what Hannah called ‘saucy’. She 
whisked around the kitchen opening drawers and pulling 
things about in the cupboards. 

‘My’at! Do they expect me to work with this tripe? Never 
saw such a place, it’s a rag and bone shop!’ 

Hannah disliked Agnes Farmer at sight; she disliked her 
ways and her flashy appearance. Agnes would frequently pow¬ 
der her nose and surreptitiously use a lip-stick. Hannah sus¬ 
pected that she was sly, that she knew a great deal more than 
her prayers. Agnes was very soon letting things drop, just a 
word here and there that made Hannah feel anxious. She must 
be on her guard about Mike Paine; and Mother mustn’t keep 
sending Erm to the house on the day when Hannah received 
her wages. Agnes had already spotted Erm. 

* ’Oo’s that nice little kiddie ? ’ she had inquired. 

‘None of yer business!’ Hannah had told her. 

A foolish answer and Hannah had known this. She ought 
to have thought of some plausible yam, such as: ‘She’s me 
young cousin what lives in our ’ouse —’ some yam like that 
to put the girl off. But the crazy impulse to claim Erm had 
remained; it was growing much harder to lie about her. 

And then a thing happened along in Crofts Lane that caused 
Agnes to seem of far less importance. Down the Lane on 
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Hannah’s afternoon off came Mr. Rice the Borough Surveyor, 
and with him was none other than Mr. Burgess the easy-going 
Sanitary Inspector. Mr. Rice and Mr. Burgess stood looking 
about them, then Mr. Rice sniffed at the old brick sewer, then 
Mr. Burgess took notes in a book and Mr. Rice also took notes 
in a book, after which he pointed at Mrs. Ware’s cottage. 

‘I think so ... I fear so’, said Mr. Rice. 

‘Unquestionably’, answered Mr. Burgess. 

Hannah leaned far out of the kitchen window. She was 
straining her ears to catch every word; but they saw her and 
lowered their voices at once. 

‘What’s up?’ she called. 

‘ Nothing very much. Why ? ’ Mr. Rice thrust his notebook 
quickly away and lighted a cigarette. 

‘Liar!’ thought Hannah. 

That evening there was naturally comment in the Lane. 

‘Caught ’em smelling at our brick sewer’, said Mrs. Ware. 

‘Did yer now!’ said Mrs. Butler incredulously. 

‘Well, I ’opes they was gassed,’ remarked Mrs. Roach, 
‘the stench was somethink frightful last night!’ 

Then they turned to a far more exciting subject. 

Smallpox had made its appearance in the town, or rather 
what the doctors called smallpox. The Lane knew it was 
nothing but just a few spots. Why, that girl from the Strand 
had gone to the butcher’s with the spots coming out all over 
her face; and Mrs. Ware’s youngest nephew from the Harbour 
had walked into the International Stores as fit as a fiddle, 
except for his spots. The Lane knew that it must be the damp, 
muggy weather, this frequently caused a breaking out; or 
maybe it had been a bit of stale fish; or maybe the blackberries 
were tainted this year - Mr. Butler remembered that when he 
was a kid he’d been ill with a thing they’d called berry fever. 
Those damn’ doctors they knew bloody well too much, drag¬ 
ging ten people off to be isolated! 
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‘Don’t expect to see my pore nephew again,’ sighed Mrs. 
Ware, ‘’e’s been took from ’is parents to that shed what’s out 
beyond Romney in a swamp - not likely as a delicate lad can 
survive it.’ 

‘No yer don’t stick no filthy muck into me!’ Mrs. Roach 
had shrieked furiously at the doctor. ‘Didn’t my father die of 
a stroke just because ’e allowed ’em to vaccinate ’im ?’ 

‘ Nor yer don’t touch my children! ’ Mrs. Ware had scowled, 
confronting the doctor, her arms akimbo. 

Hannah had been vaccinated at once and so had Ermie and 
so had Doris. Doris had had a sore arm for three days, but 
Hannah and Ermie had hardly taken. Then Mother, because 
Hannah had been so insistent, had bared her brown arm with 
snivellings and protests. Father had told her that she was a 
fool, and now it was turning out that she had been. Mother’s 
arm was a truly terrific sight - everyone knew this for every¬ 
one had seen it. Mother was always showing her arm, dis¬ 
placing the bandage, disturbing the dressing. The Lane enjoyed 
looking at Mother’s arm, then hurrying back to embrace its 
offspring. 

‘Smallpox! Never ’eard such rot!’ scoffed the Lane. ‘If 
folks dies it won’t be from what comes out but from what’s 
been put in, to my way of thinkin’!’ 

And no one was dying, this was a fact. The girl from the 
Strand had recovered, while Mrs. Ware’s nephew was doing 
well in spite of her fears and her lamentations. If smallpox it 
was, the type was so mild that as Mrs. Roach said to Mrs. Ware 
they might just as well have called the thing measles. Nor did 
Crofts Lane get its rightful deserts; not a soul produced even 
so much as a pimple. Wickedly triumphant, the Lane seemed 
immune in spite of its unprotected condition-perhaps the 
devil looked after his own. In any case no one was suffering at 
all, except Mother as the reward of her virtue. 

No wonder the Surveyor and Inspector were forgotten, 
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with so much amusement and so much excitement. And now 
Mrs. Butler’s sister who laid out the dead and who thus took 
an interest in epidemics, Mrs. Butler’s sister began haunting the 
Lane, and her stories were undoubtedly well worth hearing! 

Mrs. Butler’s sister was red-cheeked and buxom and fond of 
good food, but her mind was haggard. Certain anecdotes never 
staled, as she knew; that one about old Mrs. Smollet, for in¬ 
stance. Mrs. Smollet had been killed by the Hastings express 
because, being rather queer in her head, she had sat down to 
knit on a level crossing. 

“TU be jiggered if I can do it,” I says; “this ’ere aren’t a 
corpse, it’s just rags and tatters - better go along for the tailor,” 
I says, not ’arshly, but because I was feelin’ so bothered. Didn’t 
rightly see what I were expected to do - there weren’t nothin’ 
left for me to lay out. She was a distressin’ object, I can tell 
yer!’ 

There had been that woman who had died of blood poison¬ 
ing through running a tin-opener into her thumb: 

‘Never seed such a thing - greenish-blue she turned, and ’er 
pore ’and as big as a leg of mutton! ’Ad an ’orrible time I did 
with that ’and, tryin’ to make it lie decent and flat - couldn’t 
do nothink with it. It give me the jim-jams! ’ 

There had been the affair of the baker’s false teeth which 
after his death had been thought to be missing. 

‘“’Ow can I fix ’is jaw proper?” I says, “with nothin’ but 
gums ? Yer ain’t talkin’ common sense! If yer wants ’im ter lie 
’ere lookin’ serene then give me ’is teeth, and make haste”, I 
says. “’Cause he’s stiffenin’ fast”. And so he was stiffenin’. 
Time they’d found ’is upper and under set I couldn’t force ’em 
in, not try though I might. Don’t do yer no credit that sort 
of thing don’t -1 was almost ashamed to attend the funeral.’ 

Mrs. Butler’s sister took a very grim view of the epidemic: 
‘Mark my words, it’s black smallpox, and don’t none of yer 
go thinkin’ otherwise. Not as I’ll ’ave the tidyin’ of yer - still, 
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yer can’t be so sure, if the nurses is took.... Any’ow, take my 
tip and sponge yerselves well; this aren’t the first scourge of 
smallpox I’ve seed and the finest prevention I knows of is 
spongin’-’ 

The Lane laughed loudly - though it secretly sponged. And 
many were the cups of cocoa and tea that were always forth¬ 
coming by way of a welcome. 

But Hannah’s attention was not distracted. She said to Mike 
Paine: ‘Cam’t be serious, can it?’ 

‘What, the smallpox?’ 

‘No, course not. I means them two men cornin’ down our 
way. The Borough Surveyor was takin’ an almighty lot of 
notes - it was ’im as tore up the Anchor Street drains, 'e’s the 
kind as never can mind ’is own business. Mike-yer don’t 
think they’s goin’ to destroy our old Lane ?’ 

Mike shrugged his thick shoulders: * ’Oo can say what they’ll 
do. Once they starts yer never knows where they’ll stop; 
seems to me as they’re set on linin’ their pockets! ’ 


4 

‘Three more ’spectors today,’ remarked Mother one evening, 
‘and this time, if yer please, they was sent by London. They 
been all over our ’ouse, if yer please, and passed the most in¬ 
sultin’ remarks, same as they done at Mrs. Butler’s. Went into 
every ’ouse in the Lane - Mrs. Roach she threatened to bang 
their ’eads. Course, we all of us wants to be decently ’oused, 
still they’s no call to go burstin’ into our bedrooms and openin’ 
our cupboards the way they done. Father ’e thinks as we’re all 
condemned, from what ’e ’eard one of them fellers say.’ 

Father spat dexterously into the stove: ‘ Condemned was die 
word as was used’, he told Hannah. 

Hannah took off her threadbare jacket. She thought: ‘So 
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it’s come!’ But aloud she said to convince herself: ‘Well, I 
don’t believe it. Course they isn’t goin’ to condemn Crofts 
Lane.’ 

*’Ave it yer own way!’ frowned Father, offended. 

The next morning everybody was talking. 

4 Seems I’ll ’ave me new ’ouse after all’, said Mrs. Butler. 

‘Shouldn’t bank on it till yer does’, warned Mrs. Ware. 
‘Any’ow them Council ’ouses aren’t built yet. There’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip as you oughter know ’oo lost 
’Erb with the croup after the doctor ’ad said ’e was better. 
Yer cam’t bank on nothin’ but death, seems to me, not when 
yer pore and ’elpless as we is.’ 

Mrs. Roach thought the whole affair a deception engineered 
by someone to save his face. 

4 ’Oo’s face ? ’ inquired the Lane, anxiously. 

4 Ah...’ smiled Mrs. Roach, ‘now that’d be tellin’.’ A most 
irritating woman she was. 

‘Yer don’t know no more nor us’, snapped the Lane. 

Mrs. Roach hung her washing out on the line: 4 Well, maybe 
I does, and maybe I doesn’t.’ 

The Lane couldn’t decide what it ought to believe: 4 Makes 
yer feel so unsettled’, complained Mrs. Butler. And so it did; 
everyone felt upset. If they were to be moved why had nobody 
told them ? 

‘We was goin’ to tar our side wall,’ said Mrs. Ware, ‘but 
now it don’t ’ardly seem worth while - not as I thinks we’re 
goin’ to be ’elped, but this gives yer a kind of uneasy 
feelin’.’ 

Then suddenly all doubts were set at rest by a long para¬ 
graph in the local paper. 

‘Look at this, will yen’ exclaimed Mr. Ware. ‘’Ere’s a list 
of the ’ouses, including our lot.’ 

There was also a notice that all might read in the window of 
the Borough Surveyor’s office. The notice was uncompromis- 
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ingly clear: every cottage in Crofts Lane had been condemned 
except the one rented by Mrs. Osborne. 

Crofts Lane stood in front of the notice, staring: ‘Hut’s me, 
right enough’, said Mrs. Butler. 

‘And that’s my number’, said Mrs. Ware. 

‘Cam’t find mine - where is it?’ fumed Mrs. Roach. 

‘Next to ours, there it is,’ Mrs. Bullen told her, ‘and there’s 
Mrs. Taylor’s. My! won’t it seem strange after livin’ down the 
Lane all these yean....’ 

No one answered. 

Three days later Mrs. Butler put on her cloche hat and went 
forth to inspect the Council houses - or rather what little there 
was to inspect - on behalf of Crofts Lane. Two could play at 
this game and Mrs. Butler took pencil and paper. A meeting 
was arranged to take place that evening at Mrs. Taylor’s, for, 
as Mrs. Ware said: 

‘ Seein’ as she’s afraid to come out it don’t seem kind to leave 
’er in suspense. She’s gettin’ all fussed up over this move, and 
it’s makin’ ’er chest whistle somethin’ dreadful. Them as cam’t 
find standin’ room in the kitchen will just ’ave to content their- 
selves with the passage.’ 

As it happened the Council houses of Rother would be 
rather above the current standard. They were well designed, 
and when they were built would be sounder in many respects 
than Tom’s villa. But Mrs. Butler thought otherwise. 

‘First I’ll say as they’re most inconvenient,’ she announced, 
glancing importantly down at her paper; ‘for one thing there 
won’t be no room to turn round, and the coppers is all to be 
’eated with gas ’stead of coal, if yer please. The expense! I 
arsks yer! And yer’ve got to do yer washin’ on a day what they 
appoints, whether yer likes it or not -1 arsks yer! And our 
things is all to be fumigated, beddin’ and all; if that aren’t an 
insult! Maybe they’ll be wishin’ to fumigate us as they fancies 
the beddin’s been rendered impure. “Well,” I says to young 
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Tom, “that’s the limit,” I says, “makin’ everythin’ stink with 
their damned sulphur candles.” And I ’ad a perticler look at the 
bricks. In my opinion them bricks is porous. The worst jerry 
buildin’ as ever I seed: “No need to go puttin’ in a bath,” I 
says to Tom, “these ’ere bricks’ll let in the weather like a sieve; 
I’ll be ’avin’ me bath as I sits in me parlour!”’ Mrs. Butler 
referred once more to her notes. * Two of the gutters is covered 
with rust and three of the drain-pipes is badly cracked - mind 
yer, maybe they isn’t goin’ to use them pipes, but then maybe 
they is, yer never can tell. And some woodwork what I seed 
lyin’ around looked so green that I ’spects it’ll soon be sproutin’. 
Then the gardens what they’ve made such a pow-wow about 
is nothin’ but a lot of rubble and mud - couldn’t grow a weed 
in ’em, leave alone a pertater.’ 

Mrs. Taylor interrupted: ‘Is it true what they tells me about 
an inspector cornin’ into yer ’ouse and stickin’ ’is nose into 
everythink and turnin’ yer out if yer ways don’t suit ’im? 
’Cause if that’s the case I’d rather not move. This ’ere ’ovel 
aren’t much but at least it’s me own.’ 

‘Well, I ’appen to know as that’s true’, said Mrs. Ware. 
T’ve been thinkin’ as ’ow on the ’ole it won’t suit me.’ 

Mr. Bullen shifted his painful leg: ‘No one’s goin’ to tres¬ 
pass round my place’, he shouted. ‘Us Bullens dates back to 
the old Town Gate, afore they ever thought of their damn 
Council ’ouses! Think we’re goin’ to stand for their cheek ? 
Not much. Yer cam’t come that sort of thing over us Bullens! 
Only wish as our Hannah was ’ere tonight. . .’ 

* Couldn’t do anythink if she was. I says, give me a caravan! ’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Bullen. 

‘ Any’ow, them ’ouses aren’t goin’ to be safe; got no proper 
foundations’, put in Mrs. Butler. 

Mrs. Ware smiled sadly: ‘What did I tell yen There’s 
always a snag about everythink somewheres. Doin’ us off 
cheap, that’s what it is! And no one liftin’ a finger to defend 
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us. When yer pore yer just ’as to do as yer hid. There aren’t 
no peace till yer lies in yer grave, and then yer in luck if they 
don’t dig up yer bones same as they done in the cellar of the 
Crown-no offence meant to you, Mr. Buder, I’m sure, 
we all knows as it wasn’t no fault of yours that yer spade 
crashed into that pore creature's backbone. Still it do make yer 
shiver. As I said at the time ...’ 

But Mrs. Roach felt that her moment had come. Bright¬ 
eyed and flushed she glanced round at her neighbours: ‘ Excuse 
me, Mrs. Ware, if I interrupts, but I just wants to ask everybody 
one question. ’Ave yer grasped where them bloody new ’ouses 
stands ? On an old rubbish ’eap outside the town walls, with 
nothin’ to meet yer gaze but the railway.’ 

With nothing to meet your gaze but the railway! 

Why had none of them thought of this before ? They stared 
at her blankly for a second, struck dumb. Then: ‘ There won’t 
be no view of the Marsh! ’ cried Crofts Lane. ‘ No view of the 
sea nor the river nor the ships - sharn’t be able to see the ships 
goin’ by ...’ 

And abrupdy the Lane was brought face to face with a most 
unexpected realization, the realization of its love for the Marsh, 
of its love of the river, of its love of the sea, of its love of the 
ships that came in from the sea - for the spell of the waters 
still lay over Rother. 

‘Aren’t goin’ to live in them blasted shacks what’s been 
stuck on an ’eap of old tin cans and decayin’ cabbage leaves! ’ 
stormed the Lane. ‘ Thought as ’ow they was buildin’ sootable 
’ouses - well they aren’t sootable if there aren’t no view. ’Ow 
are yer expected to pass yer time when yer’ve got a spare 
moment I’d like to know ? Singin’ ’ymns in praise of yer Gawd 
and the Council ? ’ 

Thus it happened that Crofts Lane in this hour of its anger 
was united to its Happy-go-Lucky Landlord for the first and 
last time in both their lives. 
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‘Hell! I’ll fight!’ swore the Happy-go-Lucky Landlord. 
‘They’re not going to have it all their own way. Ifit takes my 
last penny, by hell, I’ll fight ’em!’ 

Two days after the meeting at Mrs. Taylor’s, he had un¬ 
expectedly turned up in Rother. He had stormed down the 
Lane with his long quick strides. And now he was gazing at 
his ill-fated houses - at the houses that he had neglected for 
years - with eyes that were actually filled with regret, and a 
kind of brooding, protective fondness. 

‘Never knew as ’e cared beyond ’is rents’, thought the Lane. 
‘Never knew as ’e cared a damn - can yer beat it! ’ 

Would he fight, or was he perhaps too canny? He must 
know that he hadn’t a leg to stand on - slum clearance took 
small account of oak beams, even less of a Happy-go-Lucky 
Landlord. But his tenants gathered round him with noisy 
applause. 

‘That’s it, sir, you give ’em as good as they arsks. You go 
for ’em! Serve ’em bloody well right! ’ Even Commodore 
Roach must bury the hatchet: ‘Well, I ’opes yer’ll win - yes 
I do! ’ she said loudly. 

For somehow it wasn’t only the Marsh and the river and the 
sea and the passing ships - strange though it may seem it was 
Crofts Lane itself. They had grumbled at it and with very good 
cause, at its ever increasing decrepitude, at its countless irrita¬ 
tions and hardships. Yet now that the law of the land had 
stepped in, striking ruthlessly at the heart of the Lane, not one 
of its inmates but felt regret, not one that was really ready to 
leave it. 


5 

Destruction. It appeared to be in the very air, a more viru¬ 
lent germ than that of the smallpox, for the smallpox was 
already beginning to subside. 
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They were fast destroying the Ropemaker’s Anns, not 
because like the Lane it had been condemned, but because die 
proprietor wished to improve it. The old inn parlour with its 
venerable fireplace of carved Caen stone and Dutch bricks was 
going; the leaded pane windows were going as well, because 
weather and age had made them draughty. The stables that 
had comforted many a beast on whose valour had depended 
the life of its master in the days when Rother defied the King 
for the sake of fine silks and delectable brandy-the stables 
were being adapted for cars. 

‘Do seem as though nothin’ can last.. .’ reflected Hannah. 

She would pause on her way to and from the shops and 
would stare wide-eyed at what they were doing. Pick-axe and 
hammer, crowbar and saw, and the lovely ancient dun- 
coloured bricks hacked to pieces and flung out into the road, 
and the lovely enduring beams sawn apart - there was some¬ 
thing stupid and brutal about it. 

‘It’s the same as when they cuts down a tree,’ she reflected; 
‘cam’t abide it when they cuts down a tree_’ 

And this was what they would do to the Lane. It had stood 
there for hundreds and hundreds of years and Hannah didn’t 
want it to end like this - almost anything else but not like this, 
in rubble and dust and humiliation. 

Rother was changing. Rother was dying. It was dying of 
wounds, it was being murdered. Mean villas were hemming 
the edge of the Marsh. Hannah had watched their hasty con¬ 
struction and now they were finished, marring the view - if 
the Marsh wasn’t safe why then nothing was safe. Rother was 
changing. Rother was dying. 

The oak posts on the Strand had rotted with time and in 
their place they were putting cement ones - Hannah hated the 
look and the feel of cement. On the Winchelsea road the thorn 
trees were doomed, the thorn trees that Hannah had seen all 
her life - white blossoms in spring, and in summer green 
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leaves, and in autumn small berries as red as blood to sustain 
the faithful home-birds in winter. But more and more houses 
were needed, said Tom. 

Rother was changing. Rother was dying. 

Corrugated iron seemed everywhere now. Hannah won¬ 
dered what was the matter with tiles; a work-shed with tiles 
for its roof looked all right, but Tom had told her that tiles 
cost money: 

‘Got to cut the price down these days,’ he had said. ‘We 
live in an age of competition.’ 

They had built a new bridge across the river and with it a 
new and aggressive sluice-gate. The old sluice-gate had been 
made of honest wood, the new one was made of iron and con¬ 
crete. 

‘Cam’t no one speak up for the town?’ she asked Tom. 
‘Cam’t no one put a stop to this sort of thing?’ 

But Tom only shrugged his shoulders and grinned: ‘We’ve 
got to keep pace with the times!’ he grinned. 

Rother was changing. Rother was dying. 

The old picture palace had grown too small and in its stead 
stood an imposing new structure; but it didn’t go well with 
Rother, Hannah felt. Hannah couldn’t say that she didn’t like 
the pictures - everyone liked the pictures, of course; but the 
humbler building hadn’t hit you in the face. Hannah wondered 
why she must notice these things, why wherever she looked 
now she noticed these things much more than she’d done in 
the past - it seemed silly. . . . Perhaps it was just because of 
Crofts Lane. Crofts Lane did weigh like a stone on your heart. 
You couldn’t bear to polish the beams any more, you just let 
them get dull, for what was the use ... it only hurt you to 
polish the beams. What you longed for was something safe 
and enduring. 

Hannah wished that she had someone to talk to. It did you 
a heap of good to let yourself go, to open yourself right out 
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for a bit. But Ermie was too young and Granny was too old, 
and Father only thought of his leg, and Alf only thought of 
rubbish like Russia. As for Mother, if you started talking to 
her, she’d get tearful and begin to long for the Road and for 
that Annabel and her way of life, which was almost certain to 
end in the pub. But it would be nice to have someone to talk 
to.... 

There were still many clumps of wild bugloss on the Marsh 
if you got far enough from those ugly villas. Hannah could 
always walk over the Marsh on her afternoons off if she chose 
to do so. She could make some excuse to get rid of Mike and 
walk over the Marsh until she was tired, thinking and think¬ 
ing the while she strode. Thinking that Ermie’s eyes matched 
the flowers, and then of the bright blue eyes of her father - 
thinking how queer and unreal it seemed to be having Mike 
Paine after Ermie’s father. And that poor, consumptive boy 
seemed unreal - but you couldn’t have denied a creature like 
him, you couldn’t have denied him a last bit of life if he 
thought he could get it by taking your body ... Mike hadn’t 
suspected a single thing, and in any case it was none of his 
business. Mike’s kids looked much better since they’d lived 
down the Lane - the air was so fine, it had done them good. 
Pity you couldn’t speak to the kids for fear of a row with Mrs. 
Osborne. You could smile at them sometimes and they’d 
smile back - even the baby would try to smile back.... Mike 
didn’t care a hoot for his kids, and his poor wife was going 
from bad to worse, Mike feared that she’d end her days in a 
mad-house. 

Hannah’s thoughts would run on and on as she strode, and 
even while she worked she’d be thinking. She was doing a 
rare lot of thinking these days - she wondered if this might 
explain her headaches. Of course, their landlord wasn’t going 
to fight, maybe he fancied he was, but he wasn’t! Hannah 
liked him because he could be very kind-she had never 
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encouraged die tirades against him. He had been very kind 
to Watercrease-Bill in forgiving that rent overdue for 
years. 

Watercrease-Bill and Jumping-Jimmy. . . . 

‘Watercrease-Bill went up the ’ill to fetch a pail of water. 
’E tumbled down and broke ’is crown and Jim come tum¬ 
blin’ after!’ 


The children had almost forgotten that song and a good job 
too, a very good job. It wasn’t a nice song for Ermie to sing - 
Doris, now, had never wanted to sing it. 

Hannah’s thoughts would keep running on endlessly. Back¬ 
wards and forwards, backwards and forwards like the pendu¬ 
lum of the grandfather clock that Mr. Ellison set such store by. 
From child to girl and from girl to woman, from woman to 
lover - from lover to Ermie. Yes, but after Ermie one thought 
uppermost, one thought that haunted her day and night, one 
thought that persisted even in dreams; Rother was changing. 
Rother was dying. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


November 


R OTHER settled into its winter sleep, the sleep that would 
later be disturbed by strong gales, but now there was 
only the cold grey mist swirling over the town from Romney 
Marsh and chilling drowsy people at dawn so that they shivered 
and pulled up the blankets. 

In the streets of Rother was the smell of log fires that burned 
on the hearths of its ancient houses. A pleasant and faintly 
mysterious smell that Hannah would sniff on her way to work. 

‘Rother’s started dreamin’ again,’ she would think; ‘it’s 
dreamin’ of what ’appened a long time ago....’ For the smell 
of log fires always made her feel strange, always gave her that 
curious homesick feeling. 

In the gardens the gardeners swept away leaves, and pulled 
the annuals out of the borders, and cut down the tough, thick 
hollyhock stems and generally tidied things up for the winter. 
While on their allotments under Wish Hill, Mr. Butler worked 
during every spare moment, trenching new ground and sow¬ 
ing broad beans and cutting dead wood from his gooseberry 
bushes; and Mr. Ware, who possessed green fingers, completed 
his planting of forget-me-nots, wallflowers, and other homely 
spring blossoming plants that had always been the envy of 
Hannah. 

‘ Ought to go in more for veges, I ’spects - my wife she says 
as yer cam’t cat wallflowers nor yet forget-me-nots. Nor yer 
cam’t. But I likes to see somethin’ for onest what’s just pretty - 
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it’s a kind of relief.’ And Mr. Ware hoicked, then blew his 
nose between thumb and first finger. 

Crofts Lane started to count and recount its pennies for 
already the shops were unusually tempting; in their windows 
appeared many excellent things: crystallized fruits and muscat 
raisins, an imposing and varied selection of nuts, and more 
sweet biscuits and caramels and cakes and chocolates and bulls- 
eyes and peppermint creams and sugary angelica and rich 
orange peel than the Lane had seen for the last twelve months; 
in fact, since the previous Christmas season. In addition to all 
this, the Bazaar in the High Street was displaying, among 
other things, a doll’s pram that Ermie announced she must 
have for her doll. 

‘Rose aren’t gettin’ near enough air,’ said Ermie, ‘if I 'ad 
that pram I could leave ’er outside same as Mrs. Osborne does 
with the baby.’ 

Hannah shook her head: ‘Don’t talk such nonsense, Erm!’ 
But she secretly went and had a look at the pram which cost 
the staggering sum of ten shillings. 

Doris wanted a book on botany that someone had lately 
produced for children; Mother wanted a large and flashy paste 
brooch costing five-and-six at the fancy drapers; Father wanted 
a pipe; Granny wanted felt slippers; while Alf wanted a tie 
and some cigarettes. And everyone let Hannah know in good 
time - all she wanted herself was a bit more money. 

Mrs. Ware was feeling rather extra down-trodden, for her 
husband had been out of work for three weeks. 

‘Always ’appens round about Christmas, seems to me, when 
everyone ought to be full of rejoicin’ - Christmas never 
brought no luck to us’, she complained. ‘Mr. Ware’e’s ’ad 
to go on the dole, and ’e never likes that, ’e’s too self-respectin’. 
Our kids ’as all sorts of ideas in their ’eads - Sid ’e wants that 
big box of coloured chalks what ’e seed at Manders down 
Station Road; says ’e thinks of becomin’ a pavement artist. So 
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I says: “Well, then, you go to it, me lad, it’s as good as any- 
think else these days, but yer cam’t ’ave them coloured chalks, 
and that’s flat!”’ She sighed, ‘Seems a pity, they’re ’armless 
enough and much safer than them spiteful little toy-pistols.’ 

The Butlers, it appeared, were in no better case, for Mrs. 
Butler’s father was just dead and the Butlers would have to pay 
for his funeral: ‘ As you say, Mrs. Ware, Christmas don’t bring 
no luck. ’Oo’d ’ave thought of me father bein’ took bad and 
goin’ off all of a sudden like this ? I’m not sayin’ ’e could ’elp 
it, you understand, but I cam’t let ’im lie in a pauper’s grave - 
me bein’ ’is daughter it wouldn’t be decent. Course ’e ought 
to ’ave belonged to the Buryin’ Club ’stead of spendin’ on 
tobacco the way ’e done. But yer ’aven’t the ’eart to find fault 
when they’re gone - leastways I ’aven’t. . . .’ 

Mrs. Ware nodded. 


★ * * 

In the church of an evening they were practising carols, for 
the vicar always took time by the forelock. No town in 
England, Scotland or Wales could produce better carol-singers 
than Rother. 

‘Mary the Mother sat rocking her child: 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus?” 

The beasts gathered round and their eyes were mild 
As they rested on Mary the Undefiled, 

On Mary the Mother who rocked her child. 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus?” 

‘Mary the Mother began to weep: 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus ? 

Bom on this night when the snow is deep— 

So cold, so cold that he cannot sleep ?’ 

Mary the Mother began to weep: 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus ?”’ 
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Young voices came flooding out into the darkness. Hannah, 
passing the church, would push open the door and listen awhile, 
for she liked the tune. 

‘Pretty,’ she would think, beginning to hum softly under 
her breath as she turned towards home; ‘wonder if the choir’ll 
come down our Lane and sing to us, same as they done last 
Christmas.’ 

Hannah didn’t know very much about religion, though 
Doris showed signs of becoming religious. Hannah hoped 
Doris wouldn’t get the sort of ideas that had made Uncle 
Stanley such a holy terror. Uncle Stanley was on the war¬ 
path again; he had preached at the bottom of Anchor Street 
a fortnight ago, and Father had heard him. Father had said 
it was really disgraceful the manner in which he had bawled 
at people, shaking his fist and threatening hell as though he 
fancied himself God Almighty. Father had said he felt quite 
ashamed when he thought that Uncle Stanley was a connection, 
at which Granny had laughed and laughed till she’d choked: 
‘That’s good!’ she had gasped, ‘Does yer ’ear that, Rubin i ’ 

Doris now went to church every Sunday, meeting her 
teacher at the top of the Lane - her teacher would never come 
down to the cottage. 

‘Considers us ’eathens, I s’pose!’ Mother frowned. 

’A bettermost female she fancies ’erself- afraid of gettin’ a 
bug bite’, scoffed Granny. 

But Hannah didn’t want to forbid this church going. After 
all the vicar was a nice quiet person and the church, she decided, 
couldn’t hurt Doris, though she doubted if it could do her 
much good, because Doris was almost too good already. Doris 
never got the bad marks for conduct and for inattention that 
came Ermie’s way, but then Doris never got any fun out of 
life. Maybe Ermie wanted a bit too much fun if it came to 
that - must be careful of Ermie. 
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Rother was changing, Rother was dying as places will die 
with their generations, yet the generations continue to live, 
life, always life passed from body to body; the strange, in¬ 
explicable urge of life, the endless, unquenchable stream of life; 
on and on down the ages, no respite, no escape - as inescapable 
as death itself. No respite and no escape from life, and now life 
was demanding its toll of Hannah. 

4 Cam’t be - not a third time it cam’t...’ she thought. 

But it was, and Hannah knew that it was. Her stark, strong 
body was no longer her own. Life had claimed it, compelling 
it to give of its strength to the seed of life that lay hidden within 
it. 

Hannah Bullen pressed her hand to her heart; her heart beat 
wildly under her hand. Fear gripped her. She trembled. Her 
lean thighs shook. Her heart beat like the thundering pulse of 
life. Her eyes stared into space. Her lips were ashen. 

‘ Pore Mother... Ermie... I dursent tell. But what’ll I do - 
oh, what’ll I do ? ’ 

Then a sudden and unaccountable joy, leaping, shouting, 
possessing her spirit, surging up from her spirit to her stagger¬ 
ing mind, swelling and breaking over her mind. A sudden and 
unaccountable joy - the leaping, shouting joy of creation. 

Hannah Bullen was great with yet one more bastard, she 
who had two already on her hands and not a penny put by in 
the bank; and Father now unable to work were he willing, and 
Alf a young loafer who lived on the dole, and Mother sitting 
about half the time and fretting for Annabel and the gipsies, 
and Granny consuming quarts of milk in her Benger’s because 
she must be kept alive - whatever happened she must be kept 
alive, for wasn’t she the oldest thing in those parts, almost as 
old as the Marsh itself, the perpetual pride and torment of the 
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Bullens? Hannah was great with yet one more bastard, and 
this time she didn’t even know who was its father. 

#• * * 

Mike stared at her incredulously for a moment, then his red 
brown eyes became frightened and angry. 

‘What the 'ell...’ But Hannah held up her hand. 

‘Maybe it aren’t yours after all.’ You couldn’t go and do the 
low-down on a man. She had thought that Edmund was none 
of his business - well, but now he was. ‘ Maybe it aren’t yours.’ 

‘’Oo’s then?’ 

‘A chap’s what I met at the ’oppin’.’ 

‘You bitch!’ he shouted, ‘you dirty bitch! Where’s the 
robber that ’ad yer ? I’ll wring ’is neck! ’ 

‘Yer cam’t- ’e’s dead. Don’t carry on, Mike: ’e was only 
a pitiful, dyin’ creature what I ’adn’t the ’eart to refuse when ’e 
arsked .. .’ 

"Ow many others ?’ 

‘Only ’im, Mike, and then just for part of a night in the 
woods - if I ’adn’t been caught I’d never ’ave told yer.’ 

‘Dead, is ’e ? ’ The anger left Mike Paine’s eyes to give place 
to a heavy and sombre brooding. ‘This is jolly for me, it is 
that, I don’t think. Course everyone’s goin’ to put it on me 
whether I got yer this way or not, and me wife ’arf crazed 
’cause of you already. And what about me three legitimate 
kids?-cam’t keep nothin’ dark in this ’ere bloody town- 
won’t be any too nice for them, I’m thinkin’. And maybe I 
aren’t to blame at all. . .’ Then abruptly: ‘Yer’ll ’ave to get 
rid of it, Hannah, go to London or somewheres - I’ll give yer 
the money.’ 

She stared at him. ‘What’s that yer sayin’, Mike?’ 

He frowned. ‘Go and get it took away from yer same as 
others does - lots of women does it. Don’t gape like a fool, 
aren’t I speakin’ plain ?’ 

‘But, Mike - listen, Mike, it aren’t done us no ’arm....’ 
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' Not yet, but it will if it comes! ’ he muttered. 

That sudden and unaccountable j oy, where wasit ? It was gone 
and in its place stood a hideous, gaunt and despairing spectre. 

‘I cam’t do it, Mike!’ 

‘ Course yer can - yer must/ His mind was by nature clumsy 
and simple, the great hulking bull of a man that he was. Lustful 
he had been but not wholly bad, but now he had turned bad 
because he was frightened: ‘Course, if I could be certain the 
brat was mine - but I aren’t, and yer’ve no right to foist it on me/ 

She turned and left him alone in the loft where first they had 
slaked the urge of their passion. He was kicking the straw with 
an earth-caked boot - viciously he kicked at the yielding straw. 
The action was that of an angry beast; it struck Hannah as being 
brutal and senseless. Slowly, very slowly she made her way 
home. Her head drooped. Her limbs felt heavy and cold as the 
mist from the Marsh swept into the town, as the mists of doubt 
swept over her mind. 

‘Ermie . . . this is goin’ to ’arm Ermie’, she thought. *’Ow 
ever am I goin’ to explain to Ermie?’ 


3 

Queer the way that Agnes Farmer was talking, throwing out 
hints about this girl and that who had found herself in serious 
trouble but had managed to get rid of the trouble in time. It 
was almost as though Agnes Farmer suspected, but Hannah felt 
certain she couldn’t suspect, why should she? Nothing was 
showing as yet. 

‘What are yer drivin’ at?’ Hannah asked her. 

Agnes grinned: ‘Now aren’t you an innocent one! Don’t 
you know ’ow girls get rid of their babies ? Maybe you don’t 
know ’ow babies come - maybe you think as they’re brought 
in a bag and emptied out under the gooseberry bushes !* 
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Hannah was beginning to hate the girl, yet in spite of this she 
would find herself questioning, and Agnes was only too willing 
to talk: 

‘It’s easy enough in most cases’, Agnes told her. ‘I’ve a 
friend oo consulted a woman near ’ere - she was back at work 
in less than a week, as fit as a fiddle.’ 

‘And the kid?’ inquired Hannah. 

‘ Oh, that! It went down the drain, I suppose; but it wasn’t 
a bit like a real living kid - just like something as wasn’t pro¬ 
perly formed.’ 

Hannah felt suddenly deathly sick. 

‘Good gracious, you’ve gone the colour of pea soup! ’Ave 
you come over faint ? You look awful!’ said Agnes. 

Strange days, it was strange to be questioning Agnes whom 
you not only hated but thoroughly mistrusted - Agnes with 
that crafty look in her eyes and that callous, beastly manner of 
talking; strange to be listening to all she said as though what 
she said might really concern you. It was strange to sit in the 
same room with Mother and know that your body contained a 
secret - a secret you hadn’t the courage to tell because now 
you felt almost frightened of Mother. Strange to clean the 
saucepans and scrub the kitchen. Strange to play with Mrs. 
Ellison’s baby when all the while your own baby was lying 
under your heart, creeping into your heart because it would be 
despised and unwanted. But you wanted it with the whole of 
your strength. It lay quietly in you, as yet not stirring, while 
somehow creeping into your heart. So helpless it was, so 
utterly helpless. It was yours to destroy, it was yours to pro¬ 
tect. What did it matter about its father ? It belonged to no 
man but only to you; it was flesh of your flesh, it fed on your 
substance. For its sake you were forcing yourself to eat, forcing 
yourself not to turn from your food. For its sake you were 
standing out against Mike - you were putting yourself between 
it and destruction. 
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Strange days bringing -with them hours of elation, bringing 
with them long hours of fear and depression. B ringing with 
them hours of a sadness so profound that it seemed to come 
from the depths of your being, because no one but you would 
welcome this child. In all the world it had no one but you, 
and the world was so big, so unfriendly, so cold.... ‘Mary 
the Mother sat rocking her child: “Now who will be kind to 
my little Jesus?”’ That carol seemed to nm in your head- 
perhaps because the tune was so pretty. 

Mike wanted the thing to be done in London.... Mike was 
willing to pay, it appeared he had savings. Agnes knew of a 
woman who lived quite near... the girl had been well in less 
than a week. Pore Mother was looking unaccountably old - 
this would be a terrible trouble to Mother.... Maybe Father 
would turn you out of his house - he could be a real devil at 
times. Father could. He had raged about Doris and Erm - and 
now this. If Father turned the three of you out of his house 
yet needed most of the money you earned, what was going to 
happen to Doris and Erm ? Father couldn’t be left with Mother 
to starve, and then, of course, there was always old Granny. 
And what kind of talk would there be at the school ? There had 
been enough about Mike already. 

Ermie was beginning to ask awkward questions. She’d never 
seemed to trouble her head in the past, but three evenings ago 
she had suddenly asked: ‘Is our Either down ’ere in the old 
graveyard, or is ’e up in the cemetary?’ For a moment you 
hadn’t known what to say. Then: ‘ Yer father’s buried at sea,' 
you’d lied, ‘same as most sailors is.’ But perhaps you’d not lied 
- perhaps Ermie’s father was buried at sea... you didn’t know, 
perhaps he was dead; queer, all things considered, how this 
thought hurt you. . . . Of course, there’d been nothing in 
Ermie’s question, unless one of those kids had been saying 
something.... Ermie needn’t be told for years and years. But 
what about Doris e Doris was clever, and she thought such a 
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lot. She'd looked up and stared, then looked down quickly 
again at her book. Doris was the kind that kept her own coun¬ 
sel. She’d never let things out the way Ermie did. Doris ought 
to play more, she was much too quiet. Ermie... that woman 
who lived close by.... According to Agnes it was done every 
day. Mike kept nagging and nagging till you felt you’d go 
mad - but maybe Mother’d nag too if you told her.... Was it 
fair on pore Mother to serve her like this, to make her put up 
with another child ? Mother had done her best in the past but 
now she wasn’t so young as she had been. 

Mike said you were crazy. Well, maybe you were. Maybe 
it was good of him to offer to pay when he couldn’t be certain 
that he was the father.... ‘No, I tells yer, I aren’t goin’ to do 
it, Mike Paine, I aren’t goin’ to deny it the right to live.’ 

The strange, inexplicable urge of life laying hold of Hannah, 
giving her strength, giving her a mighty will to endure. 
‘No, I tells yer, I aren’t goin’ to do it, Mike Paine.. ..’ 

‘Mary the Mother began to weep, 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus?”’ 

Young voices flooding out into the darkness while Hannah 
stood by the door of the church and shamefacedly, awkwardly 
wept herself, rubbing the tears away from her eyes with the 
back of a chapped and work-soiled hand - she who so seldom 
took refuge in weeping. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


December 

i 

T HE weather was sunny and dry that December. Crofts 
Lane was for ever going to the Look-Out and shading its 
eyes and staring towards France. Mrs. Ware must pause as 
she hung out her washing and shout along the Lane to Com¬ 
modore Roach. 

‘’Ere comes the Josephine, if I aren’t mistaken. Better bring 
yer telescope, Mrs. Roach - she’s just about to navigate the 
bend.’ 

And in less than two minutes Commodore Roach would be 
swinging her telescope up to her eye: ‘Yer quite right, Mrs. 
Ware, she’s the Josephine .. . they’ve been patchin’ ’er main¬ 
sail. . .. Like to take a peep j’ 

For Commodore Roach was more neighbourly these days. 
Indeed everyone was, if it came to that. New bonds had been 
forged: loyalty to the Lane and a growing mistrust of the 
Council houses. 

‘Course these cottages wants a lot of repain, I aren’t sayin’ 
they doesn’t,’ said Mrs. Butler, ‘still it’s ’ard to be shifted after 
nearly sixteen years of winter and summer, summer and winter, 
and me children ’avin’ been bom ’ere and all, and my ’Erb 
’avin’ passed away ’ere as ’e done. . . . Aren’t the view just 
perfect! Is that sea-gulls or what ? Them white splashes down 
there alongside of the dick - which reminds me, I seed a pair 
of wild swans come floppin’ across there the other day. It 
seems ’ard, very ’ard after so many years...And she wiped 
her eyes with die comer of her apron. 
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Commodore Roach thought the view was too perfect; 
‘Means a deluge when the Channel stands out like this.’ 

But Commodore Roach was wrong it appeared; the rain 
did not come although badly wanted. The rainfall had been 
exceptionally low and the farmers were worrying over the 
drought, while the Council was dreading a water shortage. 

Blue sky with small scudding billows of cloud that turned 
golden at sunrise and crimson at sunset; and the blue of the 
sky reflected in the dykes and along the whole length and 
breadth of the river. And the herons doing their winter fishing 
on the stretch of marsh between Rother and Small Hythe; 
and many wild swans near the ‘Shepherd’s Rest’ - that lonely 
inn frequented by Lookers at the season when the early lambs 
are abroad. And always the great-hearted missel-thrush, that 
most faithful and dauntless of English minstrels, singing in sun¬ 
shine, singing in storm; even singing perched on a wall in 
Crofts Lane, and courteously pecking the crusts of stale bread 
that Mrs. Roach left on the window-sill to please her bird- 
loving, bedridden husband. 

‘ I’m sure I don’t know what he’ll do,’ she complained, ‘ when 
’e aren’t got the birds to distract ’is mind. It’s really amazin’ 
’ow they comes down ’ere, yer wouldn’t think they would, 
not with all our cats and no gardens nor nothin’ like that to 
entice’ em. Course there won’t be no birds along where we’re 
goin’ ’cause of them bloody stinkin’ trains, puffin’ out filth 
from mom till eve.’ 

‘No, there won’t be no birds’, agreed Crofts Lane, sighing. 


2 

Hannah carried her secret with dignity. She was not any 
more almost frightened of Mother. She was frightened of 
nothing and no one any more, neither of Mother’s tearful re- 
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proaches, nor of Father’s rage, nor of Mike’s importuning. 
She was calm with the health of her strong stark body that 
suggested a branch denuded of leaves, with the poise and the 
health that is given by toil before its burdens become too exact¬ 
ing. The skin ofher cheeks was clear and brown and her deep-set 
grey eyes were bright and steadfast - those grey steadfast eyes 
that saw life as it was, and seeing life neither feared nor despised it. 

She was done with Mike now. She refused to meet him, 
not because of his angry, insistent nagging but because of him¬ 
self. She was done with Mike Paine. She felt, as always, litde 
resentment; it was rather that he had ceased to count, had 
ceased to be a necessity or even a passing unruly urge. If she 
thought of this man, which was seldom these days, it was never 
in conjunction with her unborn child, but only when she 
looked at his children. 

Her daily work came to her without effort, though now she 
was working solely from habit. What she had done in the 
past she still did uncomplainingly and without reflection. Once 
again the whole work of the house was on her hands, for Agnes 
had grown tired of Rother and had left, and so far no maid had 
been found to replace her. Every week Hannah’s wages were 
given to Mother who had sheltered Doris and afterwards 
Ermie. Hannah’s shoes were worn out and so was her coat, but 
Mother still sheltered Doris and Ermie. Would she also shelter 
the coming child i In some strange and inexplicable way this 
no longer seemed to be of much moment. For in spite of the 
healthful calm that possessed her, there was now a definite 
blank in her mind: she could not envisage her baby’s birth. 

She would think: ‘It’s ’igh time I began to make plans. 
When it shows I’ll be forced to say somethin’ to Mother. 
What’ll I tell ’er? Will I 'ave it at ’ome or go off somewheres, 
wonder which’d be bestf’ 

But the answers would not form themselves in her brain. 
She would frown and try to compel them to do so, then 
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sighing resignedly she might turn to ber scrubbing brush and 
her bucket of soap-suds. 

‘Hannah, I want you! I’ve lost my gloves. They’re not 
where you generally put them in my drawer-I’ve looked 
everywhere for them.’ 

‘All right, mum, I’m cornin’.’ 

★ ★ ★ 

The Ellisons were very generous to Hannah. Mr. Ellison 
said: ‘Here’s a couple of pounds from my wife and myself. 
We’re not waiting to give it until Christmas Day in case you 
should need it - my wife thought you might like it for Christ¬ 
mas shopping.’ 

Hannah flushed: ‘Thank yer, sir-thank yer both very 
much.’ Two pounds! She’d expected a box of sweets and 
some handkerchiefs, or perhaps ten shillings. 

Two pounds! Hannah knew that she ought to save it against 
the birth of the child in the summer - she who hadn’t a penny 
put by: ‘ Oughter take it at once to the post office,’ she mused, 
‘oughter start a post office savin’s account, same as Mrs. Ware 
done-oughter make a beginnin’.’ But somehow it did’nt 
seem worth while: ‘Course it’s worth while’, she told herself 
sternly. Then: ‘Erm, she’s that set on ’avin’ that pram, and 
Mother’s been lookin’ at that brooch for days, and Gran never 
stops gassin’ about ’er slippers. . . . They’s all just so many 
kids, the ’ole lot, and maybe they won’t get no presents next 
year; seems a shame to go spoilin’ their Christmas for ’em.’ 


3 

Christmas Eve and the last to be spent in Crofts Lane. They 
all knew that only one cottage would be spared even if their 
Happy-go-Lucky Landlord was as good as his word and put up 
a fight. 
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‘Odds is too much against W, said Mr. Ware. 

*’E’s beat afore ’e begins’, said Mr. Butler. 

Christmas Eve and the last to be spent in Crofts Lane. The 
men went out and cut branches of holly - Alf Bullen, Mr. 
Butler and Mrs. Ware’s brother. Mr. Butler got some holly 
for Mrs. Taylor while Mrs. Ware’s brother remembered Mis. 
Roach: 

‘Better get a few sprigs for ’er,’ he remarked, ‘seein’ as ’er 
’usband’s stretched out on ’is back-she’s been generouser 
lately with that telescope of 'ers; not that she’s goin’ to need 
it much longer! ’ 

So the Lane was decorated with holly. 

‘Seems like layin’ a wreath on a grave’, sniffed Mrs. Ware, 
blowing her nose and mopping her eyes. 

‘ Oh, stow that, for Gawd’s sake! ’ growled her husband, 

Hannah put branches of holly round the kitchen while 
Granny conversed at great length with Reuben. Hannah 
wished that she’d stop it. 

‘Do ’old yer tongue, Gran.’ 

But Granny was getting so feeble these days that it seemed 
almost cruel to try to coerce her. . . . She and Grandfather 
Reuben, loving and young, lying down together of short 
summer nights and watching the dawn when they’d got tired 
of loving. Body close against body, mouth against mouth.... 
Maybe Granny did see him, you never could tell.... 

‘Granny - are yer ’appy }’ 

‘Rubin’s brought me a ring-two ’ands clasped. Rube, 
’ave you been poachin’ again. Talk thin, now, and tell me ’ow 
you come by the money.’ 

Granny was a puzzle, she and her Reuben. They made every¬ 
thing seem in an awful muddle. Of course, Reuben wasn’t real 
whatever Gran said - but then sometimes Hannah didn’t feel 
real herself, especially when she couldn’t make plans. What 
was real and what rubbish, it all got mixed up. With Gran 
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carrying on the way she did, and Crofts Lane going - it all got 
mixed up. Ermie was real. 

‘Come over ’ere, Erm. Now put yer arms round me neck 
and ’old on. ’Old me tighter. Just wait till yer sees what I’ve 
got yer! Do yer love me ? ’ 

‘Course. Cam’t I ’ave me present tonight?’ 

‘No, yer cam’t. Now reach me that big bit of’oily.’ 

Through the shadows of the Lane moved the glimmer of 
lanterns and footsteps were sounding on the uneven cobbles. 

It’s the carols! ’ cried Ermie, and she ran to the door; Doris 
followed and stood peering over her shoulder. Hannah opened 
the window: 

‘Yes, it’s them - they’re beginnin’.’ 

Then every door, except Mrs. Taylor’s, was flung wide, for 
Crofts Lane loved this simple singing, this Christmas singing 
of long ago. It made the Lane feel almost religious - the Lane 
that never put its nose inside the church, and whose language 
at times could be past belief, and whose Saturday nights at the 
Ropemaker’s Arms had become the despair of all high- 
minded people. Even Mrs. Osborne had opened her door, 
imitating, for once, the ways of her neighbours. ‘Good King 
Wenceslas’ sang the choir, and other familiar and venerable 
carols that Rother had heard many times in the past, waking 
drowsily out of its winter sleep and turning over the better to 
listen. Andlastly the carol for which Hannah was waiting. She 
had never yet heard it sung through to the end, so that now she 
listened attentively, hushing the whispering of Ermie and Doris. 

‘Mary the Mother sat rocking her child: 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus?” 

The beasts gathered round and their eyes were mild 
As they rested on Mary the undefiled, 

On Mary the Mother who rocked her child: 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus?” 
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‘jMary the Mother began to weep: 

“Now who will be kind to my little Jesus?” 

Bom on a night when the snow is deep — 

So cold, so cold that he cannot sleep.” 

Mary the Mother began to weep: 

“ Now who will be kind to my little Jesus ? ” 

‘Then came the widow in weeds of grief: 

“I will be kind to your little Jesus.” 

Then came the leper, the cripple, the thief: 

“We will be kind to your little Jesus.” 

Then came the woman in robes of sin, 

And she loosed her hair from its golden pin, 

And her name it was Mary Magdalen: 

“I will be kind to your little Jesus.”’ 

The singing ceased, giving place to a stillness that not even 
the children broke for long seconds. Something had entered 
Crofts Lane and paused before passing onwards into the night - 
Something merciful and wise. Hannah looked at Ermie. 


4 

The next morning the family got its presents very early, as 
Hannah must go off to her work. Ermie got her doll’s pram, 
Doris got her book, Mother got her brooch and Father his 
pipe; Alf got his new necktie and his cigarettes, and Granny 
her pair of warm felt slippers. And none of them even troubled 
to ask how all these princely gifts had been paid for. The 
children had made Hannah a ribbon book-marker though she 
seldom opened a book if she could help it. Mother gave her a 
little box covered with shells that had once been bought on a 
visit to Brighton. 
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‘I knowed as yer’d often admired this ’ere box, so I thought 
as yer might as well ’ave it, dearie/ 

Father and Alf gave her nothing at all. Alf explained that as 
he was still on the dole, there wasn't much cash when it came 
to Christmas. Father didn't worry himself to explain; and of 
course Granny couldn't give anything to anyone - unless it 
were trouble. 

But Hannah didn't care, she was much too happy. Those 
who earned should be those who spent, she argued. Perhaps 
she ought to have bought those new shoes, the ones she was 
wearing were badly cracked, but she’d try to get a pair later 
on - perhaps she could scrape them out of her wages. New 
shoes and a coat, but later on. Meanwhile everybody had had 
what they’d wanted. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


December-January 


i 


M IKE’S wife was ill, she was very ill indeed. The Lane 
heard that it was double pneumonia. Mike had come 
up to get his mother-in-law. Hannah had been at the Ellisons, 
but Alf and Mrs. Butler had seen him. Alf said that he’d seemed 
in a terrible way. Mrs. Osborne had gone at once to her 
daughter. 

Hannah felt no remorse over Mike Paine’s wife, she’d been 
failing ever since her last confinement; and besides, Mike 
wasn’t the faithful kind. Hannah knew that before her there’d 
been other women and would be again, he’d never run straight. 
Still, she wished she could give a hand with those children. 
Mrs. Osborne had put a young niece of hers in charge; a 
scatter-brained girl, Hannah didn’t trust her. 

‘Good for nothin’, to judge by ’er silly face. Any’ow she 
don’t know about kids’, Hannah fretted; ‘and that baby’s ’e’s 
what yer might call touch and go!’ 

Hannah tried to be helpful to Mrs. Osborne’s niece, much 
against the grain, for the sake of the baby: ‘ ’Ere, come on, let 
me show yer. ’E won’t fret so much if yer ’olds ’im like this - 
unless somethin’ ’urts ’im - maybe it’s a safety-pin come un¬ 
done, that can ’appen.’ 

But the girl had been warned against her: ‘ Don’t touch him. 
I’m not requiring your help.’ 

And the baby howling until he was sick; and Hannah quite 
sure that his food was all wrong; and that chit of a girl going 
out every evening - a nice person she was to be left in charge. 
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Of course, Mrs. Osborne came up now and then, but she didn’t 
seem to know about babies either. Mike’s children, poor puny, 
unfortunate kids. Mike didn’t care if they lived or died, and 
their mother was too nervous to have them around her. Now 
if Ermie were to die Hannah’s world would stop - Hannah’s 
heart would stop. But then Ermie was different. 


2 

The old year was fast drawing towards its end. Hannah was 
glad to see it go. Open the doors and let it out. 

‘My word, what a wind!’ exclaimed Mrs. Butler. ‘Cam’t 
open the door in this ’ere wind - it’ll ’ave to sneak out through 
them cracks in our chimney.’ 

A south-easterly gale was sweeping Crofts Lane. 

‘I does wish they’d stop tollin’,’ grumbled Mrs. Ware, 
‘what with that bell and all, I’ve got the ’ump.’ 

‘Yer’ve never got nothin’ else,’ Mr. Ware informed her. 
Then: ‘’Alio, what’s that light in the Butler’s shed?’ He 
peered through the window. ‘My Gawd, it’s on fire, and the 
gale blowin’ hard from the worst direction! ’ 

Fire. The incredible speed of the thing. Flames shot out of 
the shed and struck full on the cottage. In a moment wild con¬ 
fusion had seized the Lane. 

‘Fire! Fire!’ 

‘ Get all the children out first. Look sharp! ’ 

‘Where’s our cat; I aren’t goin’ to leave ’er to bum!’ 

"Ere she is - ’old on to ’er.’ 

‘My Gawd, it’s spreadin’!’ 

‘Think there’s time for me to get a few of me things t’ 

Then Mr. Butler and Mr. Ware who belonged to the fire 
brigade: ‘Where’s our ’elmets ?’ 

‘Come on, woman, cam’t yer? Give me that belt!’ 
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“Where’s me axe-it oughter be under the dresser/ 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Ware racing up the Lane to give the 
alarm: ‘We’ll be back with the ’ose. Keep yer ’eads and don’t 
risk yer lives savin’ yer possessions.’ 

Mrs. Ware, her children being in safety, was clasping her 
thin and neglected mongrel. She was sobbing: ‘ ’E’s got ’issdf 
burnt - ’is pore side. ’E was chained ... I didn’t think ... I 
forgot. 'E was chained in the wash-’ouse, and now it’s blazin’/ 
Her own arms had been scorched through saving the dog. 

‘Better get ’er along to the doctor’, said someone. 

From the Bullens’ cottage came Father and Alf. They were 
carrying Granny on her old straw pallet. Hannah followed 
with the rest of the family. Showers of sparks were blowing on 
to the roof and against the side wall that was weather-boarded. 
Mother was clutching her case of stuffed birds and the family 
Bible. Granny was singing. 

Hannah said: * Yer’d best take ’er up near the church and put 
’er somewheres out of the wind. Ermie and Doris, you go 
with Gran and stay close to ’er, see ? Don’t come down ’ere 
again. Now mind what I says, you two stays by yer Gran; 
and Mother, you’d better go along with ’em.’ 

Mrs. Ware’s eldest brother was helping Mrs. Roach with the 
task of moving her bedridden husband. 

A crowd was collecting at the entrance to the Lane: ‘Make 
way for the firemen! ’ bawled the policeman. 

‘Is the children all safe?’ shouted Mr. Ware. ‘My kids and 
the rest?’ 

The policeman nodded: ‘Reverend Shore ’as took ’em off 
to ’is house. Yer wife’s got ’er arms scorched, she’s along at 
the doctor’s/ 

The captain’s whistle: ‘Sharp’s the word with that hose! 
When you’ve fixed it play it straight down the Lane/ 

‘Don’t believe as it’s goin’ to reach far enough.’ 

‘Perhaps not-we can only do our best.’ 
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‘Keep bade, please, keep back! Clear a space for the fire¬ 
men!’ 

Mrs. Taylor was thrusting her way through the crowd: 
‘Everythink’s bein’ burnt up’, she wailed; ‘all our pore little 

bits and pieces burnt up, and we’ll never again be able to afford 

> „ > 
em. 

Cottage after cottage. The Lane was doomed, but not to 
the shame of pickaxe and hammer - wind and fire were pre¬ 
paring a worthier end. Father, Alf and some men from the 
Ropemaker’s Arms, were fighting the flames with buckets 
of water. The flames consumed the water and swept on. At 
the top of the Lane they were using the hose, but the hose 
proved too short and, moreover, was leaking. For years people 
had known that this thing might happen. So much progress 
afoot yet no modem fire engine - a hand pump, that was all. 
Yet people had said: ‘If Crofts Lane were to catch it would go 
in a minute.’ And now it was going indeed, for the drought 
had made its old timber as dry as match-wood. 

A cry went up from those near the Look-Out: ‘Mrs. 
Osborne’s ’as caught! ’ 

Then: ‘It’s bumin’ like ’ell! Is them three kids safee’ 

‘I dunno.... I aren’t seen ’em.’ 

‘Must ’ave been took to the vicarage.’ 

‘ ’Oo seed ’em got out ? ’ 

‘Where’s that girl what’s been with ’em?’ 

‘Thought I passed ’er goin’ into the pictures.’ 

‘My Gawd! Where’s Mike Paine-why aren’t ’e ’ere? 
They’s ’is kids.’ 

‘I ’eard as ’is wife was worse.’ 

‘Fetch Ware and Butler. What the ’ell are they at ? There’s 
been enough smoke blowin’ into that place to make them kids 
go unconscious in their sleep. If they’re still inside I should 
think as it’s choked ’em!’ 

‘*Oo told captain as all the inmates was safe?* 
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‘I done, ’cause I thought they was, Gawd 'dip me!’ 

Hannah Bullen leapt forward She leapt like a flame. Her 
body was lighted up by the flames. Her body was a thing to 
marvel at. It was purpose personified. It was action. Her mind 
was empty of all but one thought that beat like a hammer upon 
her brain: Ermie - it was Ermie she was going to save, because 
Ermie was every child in the world, and every child in the 
world was Ermie. 

‘Hannah! Hannah Bullen! Stop her, someone!’ 

But now she was standing at an upper window with the 
ailing baby clasped in her arms. She was calling to her brother. 

‘Alf, I’m goin’ to drop ’im-be ready to catch. Are yer 
ready, Alf?’ 

Alf caught the child and gave him to Father. 

She was gripping Coral, thrusting her out. Willing, anxious 
hands were holding a blanket. She was trying to make the boy 
Walter jump too. But the children were terrified, and dazed 
by the smoke. They would not jump. They would not obey. 
Hannah lifted them, then dropped them on to the blanket. 

‘Hannah, come down. Jump yerself. Quick! Quick!’ 

Alf was struggling to fight his way in through the flames but 
was beaten back - the place was a furnace. He tried yet again 
and was beaten back. 

‘Us Bullens sticks together!’ he was shouting. ‘That’s me 
sister, that’s Hannah Bullen in there. I’m goin’ to get ’er. Us 
Bullens sticks together! ’ Then all in a moment he reeled and 
fell, and they saw that his face and chest were blackened. 

‘Hannah! Hannah!’ 

‘My Gawd, she don’t ’ear us ...’ 

‘The room’s roarin’!’ 

‘Someone go and get ’old of the captain. Captain, for 
Gawd’s sake come on down ’ere! ’ 

‘Fetch a ladder, we might get ’er out through the winder.’ 

‘Hannah! Hannah Bullen!’ 
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‘Oh, Christ, the roof.. 

With a sudden sharp crash the roof fell in and the cottage 
blazed up magnificently, like a beacon set on the crest of the 
hill. 

It was New Year’s Day. It was Hannah’s birthday. 
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